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Building 
Circulation 
iS our 
business! 


BOUND -T0-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


The very heart and blood of a library is its potential 





for circulation. Books which are worn and unreadable 
defeat all the thought and care given to plant, 
facilities, personnel and service. In building books for long 
usage and greater circulation we have made it possible 
for libraries to increase their life span and widen 
their collections. When you use ‘“Bound-to-Stay-Bound”’ 
Prebound Books you open the way for purchase of more 
books within the same budgetary framework. At first glance, 
this may seem impossible, but a study of our literature 
on this subject will convince you. 


We urge you to send for it today. No charge 
or obligation, of course. 


There are approximately, 20,000 "Bound-to-Stay-Bound” 
Prebound Books in popular juvenile titles. 
Most are in stock for immediate delivery. 


Our fortieth year of research 
in building better books. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘*BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND'' PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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HOSE who read this column 

know that sometimes I remi- 

nisce a bit. So you won't be 
surprised if I approach the Civil 
War through the Black Hills of 
South Dakota where I was born 
and spent my girlhood. Perhaps I 
should explain here that I didn’t live in the 
Black Hills during the Civil War. Until 
1876 that area was inhabited solely by Sioux 
Indians. I came along considerably later, 
and before me there were, of course, my 
parents, both New Yorkers. 

During its frontier period few Middle 
Westerners had come to the Black Hills. 
Among our neighbors in Rapid City were 
New 
and a liberal sprinkling from other eastern 


Englanders, New Yorkers, Texans, 


and southern states. Many southerners came 
by way of Wyoming, having driven cattle 
there from Texas. 

All these pioneers came to the Black Hills 
to help build a new country, and they didn't 
waste much time in argument about past dif- 
ferences. As I recall the adult conversations 
when neighbors gathered under the trees in 
our yard, most of the masculine wrath was 
concentrated on the “boys east of the River 
(Missouri)’’ who it seemed were bent on 
doing the Black Hills wrong. 

I know now that for some sections of the 
United States different history textbooks 
were prepared—some for the North, others 
for the South. As I recall, our study of the 
war was pretty much limited to dates and 
the names of a few battles. We did celebrate 
Abraham Lincoln's birthday, and I don’t 





Cm meul 


remember that there were any dis- 


senters. We probably would have 


too if that had been an official 
school holiday in South Dakota. 
Our great Teddy 
Roosevelt because of his ‘Rough 
Rider” days. He had spent a lot of time in 
the Black Hills and we named a mountain 


hero was 


after him. 

Since I actually knew little about the Civil 
War until I was an adult, I have read with 
special interest Compton articles on the 
Civil War, its aftermath, and its heroes. So 
objective and dispassionate is their treat- 
ment that no major complaint or criticism 
has ever come to us from any section of the 
country. 

The main articles dealing directly with 
the Civil War and of 
course, The Civil War, American; The Re- 


its aftermath are, 
construction Period; and The Confederate 
States. The first two were rewritten and re- 
illustrated in 1955. Since then there have 
been new biographies of Abraham Lincoln 
and Robert E. Lee. The biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is one of the best in our new 
presidential series. 

Listed in the Compton Fact-Index under 
Civil War is a long list of other biographies ; 
including Jefferson Davis and Ulysses S. 
Grant. There are separate articles on the 
chief battles (also listed in the Fact-Index ) 
and numerous other articles which cover 
special phases of the war. Our new article 
on the History of the United States devotes 


a section to this period in our history. 


L.J.L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Tell Them 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


celebrated Robert E. Lee's birthday : 





UPWARD AND ONWARD 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
titutional De partment 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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APRIL COVER 

This photograph came from the 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, public li- 
brary. as did the illustration on 
page 300, This library has an 
active and successful public rela- 
tions program. Libraries could 
well use more photographs of 
this type in their publicity. 
Vewspaper and magazine edi- 
tors accept them readily and 
readers always like them. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


own 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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WRITER'S MARKET 


HELPS | 32 
PEOPLE 
SELL 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER'S MARKET 


because it is authentic, official and 
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needed by citizens of every growing 
community. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 3,000 
markets .for writers: plays, poems, 
stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 
cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 
ing markets. It’s endorsed by big-name 
writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITER’S MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a writer's 
basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth bound 
WRITER’S MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $3.50. Do you have the 
1959 edition? 4 off for 2 copies; 40% 


off, 3 copies or more. Order direct from 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Room 604D 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The ALA Nominating Committee solicits sugges- 
tions from the membership for candidates 
the offices of vice president (president-elect) ; 


second vice president; councilors-at-large. Your 


for 


suggestions may be sent to any member of the 
committee: Rutherford D. Rogers (chairman), 
chief assistant librarian, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Hoyt Galvin, director. 
Public Library, Charlotte, N.C.; Frances Henne, 
associate professor, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 27; Ruth 
Rutzen. director, Home Reading Service, Detroit 
Public Library. Detroit 2; or Lawrence Clark 
Powell, librarian, University of California Li- 
brary. Los Angeles, Calif. 


* 


This Week Magazine, as a part of its participa- 
tion in National Library Week, April 12-18, will 
publish on April 12 a special article by Clifton 
Fadiman called “A Lifetime Reading Plan.” The 
article lists 100 books that Fadiman says every 
American should plan to read. Librarians may 
obtain an advance confidential copy of the list 
from Richard L. Neale, This Week Magazine, 
185 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has granted 
$15,000 to the National Microfilm Association to 
be used in several projects centering around its 
eighth annual meeting, which is being held in 
Washington April 2-4. Part of the money will 
be used to pay part of the expenses of selected 
archival and library technical personnel who 
are attending the meeting from distant parts of 
the country; part to bring experimental, special 
purpose and other non-commercial equipment to 
the annual meeting for display; and the rest for 
preparation of a Guide to Micro-Reproducing 
Equipment, to be edited by Hubbard W. Ballou 
of the Columbia University Library. Much of the 
equipment described in the guide will be on 
display at the meeting, and the Guide will be 
distributed without charge to registrants and to 
libraries. 

The theme of the meeting is A Century of 
Microfilm Progress, 1859-1959, commemorating 
the centennial of the first microfilm patent. 
granted in Paris, June 21, 1859, to René Prudent 
Patrice Dagron. It was Dagron who developed 
the use of microfilm during the Franco-Prussian 
War, when more than 300,000 letters and dis- 
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GOSH: -- Look at all the sea stories! 
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TREASURE TROVE :- :- - 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be- 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That’s 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbol 
catches the young reader’s eyes . . . tells him what title words so often 
can’t . . . shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure and 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
jacket art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
look exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 

And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be- 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 
Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 

In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. 


. 
Tis See Treasure Trove at the ALA Conference, June 21-26 


we ( Box 1413 
Jee 1e€aswrte Orove Des Moines, lowa 
Pa 
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patches were reproduced on microfilm and flown 
by carrier pigeon into Paris after the city had 
heen surrounded and cut off completely from 
communication with the outside world. 

* 
Location of Publie Library 
Joseph L. Wheeler makes a number 


of trenchant statements on what he regards as 


In “The Effective 
Buildings” 


misconceptions about the placement of libraries. 
Notably, he takes an unequivocal stand against 
placing the library “in a civic center, or ‘coordi- 
nated’ with other civic or cultural buildings, to 
fulfill some theoretical relationship.” Number 52 
of the University of Illinois Oceasional Papers. 
this is one of the first of the series to be sold 
rather than given away. The price: $1.00. 
* 

The Library of Congress is offering a free service 
designed to help all libraries using the Dewey 
Decimal Classification keep the sixteenth edition 
\ new publication, called Decimal 
{dditions, Notes and Decisions, is 
published quarterly, or more often when 


up to date. 

Classification 
to be 
necessary. It will correct errors discovered in the 
sixteenth edition, add new classification numbers 
and new interpretations of old numbers, suggest 
new index entries, and. generally, keep the Deci- 


Yow ! 


mal Classification up to date on the basis of new 
literature and of books classified (LC now as- 
signs Dewey numbers from the sixteenth edition 
only). The publication will be edited by the 
Decimal classification office. headed by Benjamin 
A. Custer. 
* 

An institute on regional and multi-county library 
service is being held at the University of Minne- 
sota library school, April 10-11. For information 
Frederick Wezeman at the Min- 
neapolis 14. 


write school, 


* 
Seymour Lubetzky has been named as the second 
United States representative to attend the plan- 
ning meeting for the proposed International Con- 
ference on Cataloging. (Wyllis Wright had al- 
ready been appointed.) The planning meeting 
will be held in London in July 1959. Summer 
1961 is the present proposed date for the con- 
ference. 

* 
The Amegic an Council on Nato, 22 East 67th 
Street. New York 21, is taking the initiative in 
organizing observance of the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. Al- 
though the anniversary occurs on April 4, activi- 


LEXICORUM 
Edited by Gert A. Zischka 


A UNIVERSAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC GUIDE TO ALPHABETICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND SPECIAL DICTIONARIES 
IN ALL FIELDS 


INDEX 


The first comprehensive bibliography of general and special encyclopedias and 
special dictionaries of all fields published throughout the world since the invention 
of printing. Lists over 7.000 works. 


\rranged by title in subject greups with a detailed index by author and key word. 
The most important works in each subject have been marked with an asterisk. 


Vienna 1959 cloth, $12.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Ine. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


XLIV, 320 pages 


large octavo 
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planned to extend through 
September, including a traveling railroad exhibit 
called “Schoolroom Progress, U.S.A.” The Coun- 


ties have been 


cil has published a materials list and order form 
which libraries may use in ordering community 
activities kits, club and school kits, resource lists, 
films, filmstrips, displays, and speakers kits. 


Mental Health Week is being observed April 26- 
May 2. One of the purposes of the Week is to 
promote a better understanding of the mentally 
ill as people, of their needs, and to reduce the 
stigma of mental illness. The National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, is distributing a leaflet which tells how 
organizations can participate in the observance. 
which this year is called “Operation Friendship.” 
* 
Henry Birnbaum, chief circulation librarian of 
the Brooklyn College Library, reports an enthusi- 
astic response to his letter in the January ALA 
Bulletin urging that circulation librarians be rep- 
resented in the ALA organization. Warren B. 
Kuhn’s letter on the same subject was printed in 
the February issue. Mr. Birnbaum asks that all 
interested librarians write him as soon as possible, 
letting him know whether they favor petitioning 
for a division, a round table, or a section of ALA, 


and, if a section, in which division. The Brooklyn 
College Library is at Bedford Avenue and Avenue 
H, Brooklyn 10. 
* 

Margaret Scoggin’s “First Catch Your Hare: Li- 
brary Service to Youth” (January ALA Bulletin) 
is being translated for publication in the Swedish 
library journal Biblioteksbladet ; 
printed as a separate by the National Association 
for the Advancement already 
been quoted in Vogue. This is evidence of the 
value of the article and of the universality of in- 
terest in its subject. eee 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


@ FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students. 


© BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 
every reader. 
© A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 
For catalog write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 
69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75.- N.Y. 


is being re- 


of Science; has 


The New York Public Library 


a pre-eminent researé h library 
84 branches & bookmobiles, 


urban and suburban 


invites applications from 


Recent library school graduates 


@ Salary without experience $4550 


increments to $5990 


@ Liberal leave & retirement plans 


@ In-service training in specialized services 
and for promotion to higher-paying senior 


& supervisory positions 


Visit the NYPL booth, ALA Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Apply Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer, The New York Public Library, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
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HEROES oF AME 


RICA SERIES 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 


forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 


this great land of ours into the world’s greatest democracy. 
These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 


as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 


$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY by Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD by August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY by D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Sterne 

THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN by Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND by Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL by Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS by Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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fifteen feet 
Of book space 


Miemestita) tris 


Y ov get fifteen feet of portable book space with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, ball-bearing casters for quiet, easy 
operation. Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 141” shelves. Available in 
light or dark finish on oak or maple. Transportation paid. 


Write for complete information and prices 


“kg r'é 


No. 23-S and other Gaylord Book Trucks 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 


& # 


library Craylord Bros,., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service’: 
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Live Lon ger an 


HOLLISTON 


BINDINGS! 


So... there’s really no reason why 
you should get those tell-tale “Librar- 
ian Lines” in your face! Not when 
you specify Holliston Roxite Library 
Buckram for all your library binding 
problems. 

Here is an especially designed bind- 
ing fabric that is made for one par- 
ticular purpose — to withstand the 
day-in, day-out hard usage that books 
get in libraries. It is wear, scratch, 
tear and moisture resistant and can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. Its 
wide range of bright and attractive 
colors gives books a new look which 
starts and keeps them in circulation. 

Whatever your particular book 
binding problems are, you can solve 
them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


F BRitics 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, ine. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 


LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 


Confusion Compounded in Ohio 
Your editorial [Confusion in Ohio, February is- 
sue| was of particular concern to the trustees 
of this library and myself, because it was a tax 
appeal suit by this library which sparked the 
supreme court ruling which is now causing 
Cleveland such soul-searching. We had appealed 
the allocation for the year 1958 which the county 
budget commission made, and the board of tax 
appeals found in our favor. The question of pay- 
ment by schools for library services had come 
up during the hearing, but was not an issue. 
Following the ruling of the tax board, the city 
of Chillicothe appealed to the supreme court, 
making the contention that the county library 
was charging the schools less than the cost of 
providing services, and therefore was asking the 
budget commission for money which, said the 
city solicitor, rightly belonged to Chillicothe. 
| After the needs of the schools and libraries in 
each county are met, the rest of the proceeds from 
the Ohio intangible tax goes to the municipal- 
ities and to the county government itself—Eb. | 
So it wasn’t this library, or any other, or any 

school, which stirred up the whole mess. In fact, 
there is harmony (maybe not perfect) between 
the county library and the schools of the county 
as far as library services are concerned. The 
trustees of this library have always felt that 
school children are as much a part of our public 
as their parents are, and the tax board in its 
opinion made approximately the same statement. 
We consider service to children, including young 
people of high-school age, as part of our proper 
field. 

Ray Empree, librarian 

Ross County District Library 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


A Village Library 
Even though “Overdue Finds” has been discon- 
tinued, you may find use for the following quota- 
tion. It is so very true of any village library. 
“Before he began visiting the library, Yuri 
Andreievich had only rarely been to Yuriatin; he 
had nothing in particular to do there, and he 
hardly knew it. Now, as the reading room gradu- 
ally filled with local people, some sitting down 
near to him and others farther away, he felt as if 
he were getting to know the town by standing at 
one of its bustling intersections, and as if 
not only the people but also the houses and the 
streets in which they lived were coming into the 
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room.”’—Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak, 
page 288. 
Mrs. EvetyN MACFARLAND, director 
Merrick Library 
Merrick, L.I., N.Y 


This quotation is being printed as an acknowl- 
edgment of the many contributions to “Overdue 
Finds” which continue to come in, although the 
feature was discontinued more than a year ago. 


Ep. 


The February Issue 

| found Dr. Martin’s article to be an especially 
clear and cogent analysis of the many problems 
of policy and service which both the public li- 
brary and the school library must face. I hope 
that the February issue will stimulate more li- 
braries to investigate the possibilities of coopera- 
tion within the community. 

I have recommended that every member of our 
staff, both professional and clerical, read this 
issue of the Bulletin. We hope to discuss some 
of the questions which it raises at a future staff 
meeting. 

Tuomas J. Garvin, chief librarian 
Abbot Public Library 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 


Coming in May. . 


GOOD BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


edited by Mary K. Eakin 


For parents, teachers, and above all li- 
brarians—a guide to 1,000 outstanding 
children’s books published in the last 
decade. 

In recent years, increased awareness of 
the responsibility of the reviewer of chil- 
dren’s books to his audience has resulted 
in greater critical assessment, more spe- 
cific gradings, and more concern with the 
0tential usefulness of a book. 

The Bulletin of the Center for Chil- 
dren’s Books has pioneered in this area. 
Good Books for Children is a convenient 
selection of 1,000 books recommended 
bv the Bulletin. 

Each book is listed by author, and also 
by age level in a subject classification 
which includes curricular uses as well as 
general content areas. 368 pages $5.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Designed for beauty 
.-- built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers of the New York Public Li- 
brary System, Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 
library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple... mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed ...cast brass hardware 

. three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 


or faulty workmanship for one year! 


A complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N. Y. 
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versatile 


GLOBE-WERNICKE More students can work better in a smaller area with 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study carrels. Providing ample 
CTA laa es privacy for distraction-free study, carrels are easily assem- 
bled with standard components into various arrangements, 
ath AL your to fit any space. They offer the most favorable working 
SE: a work conditions in a minimum of floor 0 Designed for smart 
appearance and efficiency, Globe-Wernicke study carrels may 
be wired to provide electrical outlets for fluorescent lighting. 
You'll find G/W study carrels easy to disassemble and re- 
arrange to meet expansion or reorganization es 
demands. Modular equipment gives unlimited 
flexibility to suit your personal requirements. 
For information, write for Catalog No. 1357-A. 
Globe-Wernicke 


makes 
business a pleasure 


PGLOBE-WERNICKE ] 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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the story of : the story of 


DINOSAURS MATHEMATICS 


by Stanley and Barbara Brown ae ’ by Hy Ruchlis and 
Jack Engelhardt 


4 pages in Full Color 8 pages in Full Color 


Ilustrated by Donald Bolognese [tay : Introductory Geometry 
$ and Algebra 


Illustrated by Frank Angelini 
Cloth $2.95 Grades 6 up 


Cloth $2.95 Grades 4 up 


“Accurate information in simple language 
abundantly illustrated”—Science News Letter Index 


Pronouncing guide—full index—bibliography. Easy-to-read science 


e 
e e Illustrated by Robert Gartland, 
Life in the ARCTIC American Museum of Natural History 


Planned and edited by Herman and Nina Schneider 
Written by Eunice Holsaert 
The story of Arctic life. Authentic information about the people and 
animals of the Arctic. 


Large easy-to-read type... 
Grades 3 and 4 Cloth $2.50 


e 
the story of ANIMALS = °, Goro Jeane. 
The mammal families of the world. 
Where they live—how they get their food—how they care for their 
young, and how they have changed from their early ancestors. 
Index—bibliography—pronouncing guide. 
Reinforced binding $2.95. Cloth. Illustrated by Donald Bolognese. 


Easy-to-read science for the 8 to 12 year old 


Thank you, MR. SUN by Hy Ruchlis 

The impact of the sun on every aspect of our lives—whether it is the 
food we eat, the water we drink, the gasoline that drives our cars, the 
clothes we wear or the synthetics we make. 

““Recommended for science collections, for grades 2-5.’’—Jr. Libraries 
Large easy-to-read type. Color on every page. 

Illustrated by Alice Hirsh 

Age: 6-10 years Cloth $2.50 


& 
The Story of ROCKS The Story of 


and MINERALS SHELLS 


. i . Welc Illustrated by 
Illustrated by L. Oviatt elcome Christopher Williams 


A idebook for Y« 
one’ oe — A Guidebook for Young 
: Collectors 


by David M. Seaman, American 


Museum of Natural History by Curtis Martin 


4 pages in Full Color 4 pages in Full Color 


Index-Glossary-Pronouncing Guide 
156 illustrations, Large easy-to-read type. 9-12 years. Cloth $2.95 
10-14 years. Cloth $2.95 __ Large easy-to-read type. 139 illustrations. 


HARVEY HOUSE 
PUBLISHERS 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


by Germaine Krettek 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Hearincs before the House \ ppropriations Sub- 
committee on the appropriations for the Depart- 
Health, Education, and 
Included in the 


ments of Labor and of 
Welfare began in 


budget is the following recommendation for the 


February. 


Library Services Act: Grants for Library Serv- 
ices, $5,150,000 (unobligated 1959 funds, esti- 


mate $850.000, will be carried over into 1960 to 
achieve the same level in 1960 as in 1959). 
ALA is presenting testimony in support of the 
full authorization of $7.500.000. of the 
concentrated drive by the administration to main- 
tain the budget recommendations, it will take a 
creat deal of effort by librarians. trustees, and 
friends of libraries to induce the Appropriations 


In view 


increase the amount for the Li- 


Act. This can be done, however. 


Committee to 
brary Services 
as shown by the experience of the last two years. 
In both years, the 
$3.000,000, but for fiseal 1958 Congress increased 
the amount to $5,000,000, and for fiscal 1959 the 
$6.000.000 


President recommended 


budget figure was doubled and was 
appropriated. 

The amount of $5,150,000 for fiscal 1960 was 
arrived at by estimating that $850,000 of the 
$6.000,000 appropriated for fiscal 1959 will not 
be requested by about fifteen states which do not 
have sufficient matching funds available. This 
reasoning does not stand up under an examina- 
tion of facts, however, since all funds appropri- 
ated under the Library Services Act are allocated 
to the states even though a state does not use its 
full 
ble to specifi 
year unless the state certifies that it will not be 
using its funds (as did Indiana and Wyoming in 
fiscal 1958). To date no state has made such a 
certification for fiscal 1959, 

Over 30 
available to match for allotments under the full 


$7.500.000 authorization 


allotment. These allocations remain availa- 
states for one succeeding fiscal 


states already have sufficient funds 


Those which have been their 


full allotments under this year’s $6,000,000 ap- 


states using 
propriation will have less money available under 
an appropriation of $5,150,000 in fiseal 1960. 
Only those states which have 1959 unexpended 
balances on June 30, 1959, will have these carry- 
over funds to add to their allotments under a 
$5,150,000 appropriation in fiscal 1960, 
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Although this $5,150,000 is an increase of 
$2,150,000 over what the President recommended 
last year ($3,000,000), it is still $2,350,000 less 
than the full authorization of $7,500,000 and is a 
14 per cent decrease from the $6,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the Congress for this current fiscal 


period. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 
Since 1957 the method of distributing U. S. 
Government publications through the Depository 
Library System has been under study by a sub- 
committee of the House Administration 
mittee under the chairmanship of Representative 
Wayne Hays (D., Ohio). Regional hearings on 


Com- 


legislation to revise the depository 
laws were held in the fall of 1957 and in Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1958. A bill (H.R. 13140) 
introduced by Representative Hays was passed 
by the House on July 21, 1958, but reached the 
late for the 
close of the Eighty-fifth Congress. 

A new bill, H.R. 519, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hays in January of this year, has the 
identical text of H.R. 13140 and has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Administration 
Committee. Early approval by the House is ex- 
pected. The bill will then go to the Senate for 
consideration by the Committee on Rules and 
\dministration. 


proposed 


Senate too consideration before 


CHARITABLE GIFTS TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

\ bill of great importance, especially to public 
libraries is H.R. 3667, introduced by Representa- 
tive Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.) to amend section 
170(b) (1) of the Internal Code of 
1954 with respect to certain charitable contri- 
butions to libraries. An identical bill, H.R. 2444, 
has also been introduced by Representative J. 
Ernest Wharton (R., N.Y.). 


This legislation would grant public libraries 


Revenue 


the same benefits under the Internal Revenue 
Code that are available to college, university, and 
school libraries. Under the Code, individuals 
making contributions to educational institutions. 
churches and hospitals receive an additional 10 
per cent deduction for such gifts from their in- 
come tax. Unfortunately, a public library is not 
classed as an “educational institution” because it 
does not have a faculty and a student body. 

this situation have 
been unsuccessful. McCarthy 
(D., Minn.), then a house member and a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
introduced bills in both the Eighty-fourth and 
Fighty-fifth Congresses to amend the code to in- 
clude libraries, but no action was taken on the 
bills because of lack of interest on the part of 


Previous efforts to remedy 


Senator Eugene 
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members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which considers tax legislation. Strong 
letters urging early consideration of the present The 


bills by this committee are essential. 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


Legislation to amend section 203 of the Fed- offers 


eral Property and Administrative Services Act of PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 


1949 to provide for the donation of surplus 
property to libraries which are tax supported SERVICE 
wholly or in part has again been introduced in 
the Congress by Representative A. S. J. Carna- and 
han (D., Mo.), H.R. 4254, and by Senators Kerr 
and Monroney (D., Okla.), S. 155. The Senate GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
and House bills have both been referred to their 

respective Committees on Government Opera- on 


ie present time public libraries are eligi- BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
f IN ALL BINDINGS 


ble for the donation of surplus real property but 
are not eligible for personal property, since 
they are not considered educational institutions. Catalogs on Request 
The same restriction applies here as in relation 
to charitable contributions, namely, that non- 
profit institutions must be exempt from taxa- 


tion under Section 501(c) (3) of the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code to be able to acquire gov- 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ernment surplus property. eee 





J ee DD ——_, « 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“The most comprehensive American work.” Guide to Reference 
Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 

“Provides the most comprehensive list of American notables, 
living and dead, available in any one source.” Basic Reference 
Sources, by Louts SHOREs. 


INDEX VOLUME 
50 Volumes THE KEY TO AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Since 1888 


Personal and topical reference to more than 35,000 biog- 
raphies of leaders in every field of American endeavor. 


PART | 
FOURTH EDITION—VOLUMES I-XL 


NOW PRINTING 
JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THER SJOSTROM 


‘NOTHER SJOSTROM 
TROM 
¢ ROM FIR 
fROM FI’ 
STROM F 
JSTROM ' 
JOSTROM 
SJOSTRO’ 
preleevsY 
JOS 


with the 

vVICON 
“WRAP-AROUND” 
TOP 





The table you see is Sjéstrém’s latest 
library innovation...the 'wrap-around” 

table. So named because the VICON top 

wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it's beautiful. “Wrap-around” tables can 


be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query. 








Vi 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 








JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., 


SJOSTROM USA 









6.8 
Oo 


Give groupings 


an informal air 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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here’s the man behind the 






men who tell you about 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. 







. - « Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
young people to learn about and understand the world 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Birds, 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
chosen work. As _ Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
WoRLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn. 

That’s why school systems all over the country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. That’s why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with... 




























. .. Your Spencer Press representative. He is an experienced 
educator who can tell you about the philosophy behind 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD and how these eighteen volumes 
can capture and broaden the reading and learning interests 
of your young people. If you would like to have him out- 
line a new world of help in your work with OUR WONDER- 
FUL WORLD, write to the address below. 













wees Spencer Dress, inc. 


and School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Director 


ell clay 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Division 










A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company 


Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 






Perfect... FOR JUVENILE... oueemelie , 


& TEEN AGE BOOKS 





PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK PROTECTION 


No need to tell you how quickly 
juvenile books require rebinding or replacement. You 
can lengthen the shelf life of these books by protect- 
ing them, when new, with Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 
Covers. 


PAPER BACKING .. . Cushions binding — pre- 
vents breakage from knocks, blows and falls ... Speeds 
jacketing . . . Prevents book jacket from “creeping”. 


REINFORCED EDGE... . Prevents damage to 


spine when book is pulled from shelf... Resists ab- 
rasion, protecting book's edges and corners . . . Edge 





beneath plastic to eliminate picking —facilitate shelving. 





TOUGH POLYESTER FILM. . . Amazingly tear 
resistant . . . sparklingly clear plastic protects against 

bes moisture, liquids and perspiration . .. Adds “eye appeal” 
attracting children to bright dust wrapper. 





“LIFETIME” ® BOOK JACKET COVER... 


Supplied in all sizes. Slips over dust wrapper to provide 
complete protection and add sparkle. 








“DUPLEX-LIFETIME’” BOOK JACKET 
COVER... . Supplied in just three sizes (small, medium 
& large) that telescope to fit any book. Eliminates 
measuring — yet provides same high quality protection. 


Write for information 
on complete line of 
te= INDUSTRIES Plasti-Kleer Covers. 
88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey @ 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 


909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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memo 


to 
members 





APRIL 12-18, 195% WILL SEE THE SECOND EDITION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK. WITHIN A FEW 


OAYS WE WILL SEE SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE CAREFUL PLANNING, THE HARD WORK, THAT 
HAS BEEN GOING ON ALMOST FROM THE DAY THE FIRST OBSERVANCE ENDED IN MARCH, 1958. 
SOME OF THE RESULTS, BUT NOT ALL, FOR THE GOOD EFFECTS OF THIS BROAD PUBLIC RELA= 
TIONS PROGRAM ARE BEST SEEN AT LONG RANGE IN THE INCREASED INTEREST IN AND UTIL= 
IZATION OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES THAT HAVE BEEN SO MARKEDLY MOVED AHEAD BY THE 
EFFORTS THAT MAVE CREATED NATIONAL LiBRaRY WEEK. Printers’ Ink MAS REPORTED THAT 
NLW WiLL HAVE EVEN GREATER SUPPORT THIS YEAR: "THE SECOND OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL 
LisraryY WEEK SEEMS ASSURED OF MORE SUPPORT FROM EVEN MORE FIELDS THAN IT RECEIVED 
LAST YEAR. IT WILL BE A REMARKABLE DISPLAY OF PUBLIC SERVICE BY MEDIA, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS, RETAILERS, AND POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LEADERS. THE OBvECTivE: A 
STRONGER AMERICA THROUGH BETTER INFORMED AMERICANS", FOLLOWING THE WEEK WILL 
COME A TIME OF ASSESSMENT IM WHICH THE VALUE AND RESULTS OF NLW AND THE MEANS 

FOR CARRYING IT OM IM THE FUTURE WILL BE CONSIDERED. THe ALA, wHICH COOPERATES 
IN THE PLANNING AND IN THE OPERATIONS LEADING TO THE WEEK, WILL STUDY THESE 
MATTERS WITH THE NATIONAL Book CommiTTEe THROUGH A CommiTTEe oF THE ALA Councit 
WHICH WILL REPORT TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON. MemBerS oF THE CouNCcIL 
COMMITTEE ARES PRESIDENT GREENAWAY, PRESIDENT-ELECT PoweLL, AND Mary Veo GAVER. 





Lisrary Tecnmwo.cocy: A STANDARDS PROGRAM OW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, DESCRIBED IM THE 
Marcw, 1959, ALA BuLLETiINn, WiLt GET UNDER way Ow May 1, 1959. Frazer Ge Poore, 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, HAS BEEN 
APPOENTED DIRECTOR OF THE PrRovecT. Forrest CARHART, CHIEF oF THE FuBLic SERVICE 
Divistom of THE Us. Ss. Atm Force Acavemy Lisrary at CoLoravo SPRINGS HAS BEEN 
APPOINTED SEMIOR EDITORIAL ASSISTANT. BECAUSE OF A LACK OF space AT ALA HEeao- 
QUARTERS, THE PROVECT WILL HAVE RENTED QUARTERS NEAR Firty East HurRomw STREET. 
POLICY AND AOMINISTRATIVE GUIDANCE WILL COME FROM THE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DiviSton THROUGH AN AovisoRY COMMITTEE CONSISTING OF: Ke1TH DOMS, CHAIRMAN; 
Racen BrasinGame, Donato Comey, Jonmw He. OTTEMILLER, AND BERNice WIESE. 


THe MiowinTerR MEETING POLICY, EFFECTIVE FOR THE 1959 MiowINTER MEETING, HAS PRODUCEC 
A NUMBER OF REACTIONS, FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLEs’ PRESIDENT GREENAWAY, AT THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE MIDWINTER MEETING, URGED MEMBERS TO SEND IN THEIR VIEWS, AND 
YOU ARE AGAIN ENCOURAGED TO DO SOs THESE WILL BE STUDIED BY THE ExecuTive Boaro 
WITH A VIEW TO REPORTING TO THE CouNCciL. 


PLANS ARE UNDER WAY TO HOLD MiowiNTER 1960 OVER A PERIOD THAT INCLUDES SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY, TENTATIVE DATES BEING TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 THROUGH MomoaY, FEBRUARY 1. 
Counctt MEETINGS WOULD BE WELD ON SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 


THe ALA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE, ANNOUNCED Im THE Marcn Memo ro MemsBers, 
WELD ITS FIRST MEETING IN CHICAGO OW MarcH 12. THe COMMITTEE WiLL BE CONCERNED 
BETWEEN NOW AND THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING 
PLANS, SELECTION OF AN ARCHITECT TO BE RECOMMENDED TO THE ExecuTive Board, AND 
AN EXPLORATION OF SOURCES OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. 


Syeui-e. eel 


Cc 


Davio H. Crirt 
Marcn 17, 1959 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 





NEW 
DIMENSION 
IN 


a 





— 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conve ‘ntional 
encys lopediz i practice, the editors of Collier's 
Encyclopedia have grouped all bibliographies 


as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of 


Volume 20. This unique concept in encyclo- 
pedia publishing pre sents in a single bib liog- 
raphy, under 1,13 52 clearly defined subject 
headings, more than 10,000 reference books 
encompassing every field of knowledge. Titles 
under the various subject headings are care- 
fully graded, from the simple to the complex, 
and all books were selected because they are 
readily available in libraries and bookstores, 
because they are up-to-date, and because they 
are printed in English. In many cases, brief 
comments are provided to show the scope of 
the book and to indicate the nature of the 


contents. In addition, through the 400,000 
entry Index, each volume is coordinated with 
the text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional 
acceptance by librarians and educators of this 
new dimension in encye lope ‘dia bibliographies, 
the publishers of ( ‘ollier’s Ene yi lopedia pay 
tribute to the librarians who conceived and 
who continuously up-date this valuable 
reference tool. 

Chief Bibliographer: Robert Earnest 
Kingery. Associate Bibliographers: Reginald 
R. Hawkins, Beatrice Bergen Libaire, and 
William J. Roehrenbeck. Assistant Bibliog- 
raphers: Herbert T. Cahoon, Gilbert A. Cam, 
Carol Selby, and Elizabeth H. Weeks. Library 


Consultant and Advisory Editor: Louis Shores. 


COLLIERS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 


Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 
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GOALS FOR ACTION 


of the American Library Association 


ADOPTED JANUARY 29 


THe AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
nizes its obligation as an organization devoted 


“eC OU- 
recog 


to the service of our society to adapt its pro- 
gram of action to the changing needs and prob- 
The 


stresses that characterize many aspects of our 


lems with which our nation contends. 
national life today have produced an unpre- 
cedented demand for informational resources 
and effective library services to aid research 
and support education at all levels, Access to 
books and availability of information for all 
our people have never had more crucial im- 
portance for the security and well-being of our 
country. 

In the past, American libraries have made 
praiseworthy contributions to education and 
research and to the intellectual and cultural 
growth of our nation. The library profession 
has reason to take pride in its achievements. 
But despite all past accomplishments and pres- 
ent strength the library system of our country 
still suffers from grave deficiencies. To achieve 
the standard of service that our society re- 
quires and that we have given it cause to ex- 


pect, we adopt the following goals for action: 


1. Library collections and services for 


1959, BY THE ALA COUNCII 


every school, college and university that 
will support the instructional program 
and stimulate student interest in reading 
and in continued self-education. 


a. State and federal grants to stimulate and 
help support the development of adequate li- 
brary collections and services for all schools 
that lack them. 

b. Appointment of a state school library con- 
sultant in every state. 

c. Adherence to American Library Associa- 
tion standards for school libraries by boards 
of accreditation, 

d. Establishment and implementation of 
standards for college and university libraries. 

e. Instruction of future teachers and school 
administrators in the effective use of school 
libraries. 

f. Recognition by state boards of education. 
state legislatures and college administrators of 
increased library needs arising from growing 
college and university enrollments and expand- 
ing curricula. 

g. Inclusion of libraries in the programs of 
business and industrial organizations for sup- 
port of higher education. 





Two important and far-reaching reports, stating 
ALA’s goals for action and its federal legislative 
policy, were adopted at the Association’s Mid- 
winter Meeting held in Chicago. These two state- 
ments give each member of the Association 
sights to set for himself and official documents 


that can be used to inform lay people of ALA’s 


goals and the legislation needed to achieve 
them. 
“Goals for Action” emphasizes the require- 


ments of the individual which a library can meet, 
the needs of the library itself, and the continuing 
defense of freedom of the press and freedom to 
read. The importance of a vigorous public rela- 
tions program is also accented. This is a platform 
that can be used locally, statewide, or nationally 





to acquaint people with the needs and standards 
of modern library service. 

The Federal Legislative Policy Statement pre- 
sents ALA’s present federal legislative program, 
points out where further legislation is needed, 
and proposes new legislation. Although some of 
these proposals relate only indirectly to libraries, 
all are vital to libraries and librarians. Position 
statements on policies and activities of the fed- 
eral government affecting its libraries and on 
intellectual freedom are included. 

These two statements were unanimously ac- 
cepted by Council and merit the personal atten- 
tion of each Association member.—Emerson 
Greenaway, president, American Library Associa- 
tion. 


te 
~I 
“I 





2. Public Library service that will help 
every American discharge his obligations 
as an informed citizen and achieve full 
self-development. 

a. Support for the Library Services Act or 
further legislation until all rural areas have 
good library service. 

b. Strengthening of the state library agen- 
cies through legislation and adequate appro- 
priations., 

c. Vigorous implementation of the ALA 
standards for public libraries. 

d. Development of systems of public li- 
braries serving population groups large 
enough to provide a sound economic base for 
support of a full range of library services. 

e. State and federal legislation and grants 
to assist with the financial problems of public 
libraries in metropolitan areas where there are 
changing bases of tax support and increasing 
demands for service from suburban areas. 


3. Availability to all citizens of the refer- 
ence and bibliographic services and re- 
search materials needed at various levels 
of enterprise in all communities. 


a. Establishment on a regional or nation- 
wide basis of coordinated reference, biblio- 
vraphical and loan systems to meet the full 
range of informational and research needs of 
our people from the seeker after general in- 
formation to the advanced scientist and re- 
search worker. 

bh. Furtherance of cooperative programs to 
acquire and organize for use all foreign pub- 
lications potentially valuable for research. 

c. Encouragement of business. industry, and 
other organizations to develop strong special 
libraries and integrate their services with those 
provided by the research libraries of the coun- 
try. 


4. Strengthening of the library profes- 
sion, 


a. Intensified recruitment of personnel for 
library service adequate in number and quali- 
fied for the services required of them. 

b. Inclusion of library science students in 
federal and state scholarship programs. 

c. Adoption of standards for undergraduate 
education in librarianship. 

d. Increased in-service training opportuni- 
ties for library workers. 

e. Increased membership in the American 





Library Association through more active re- 
cruiting. 

f. Greater participation by library trustees 
and “friends of libraries” in American Library 
Association activities. 

g. Improvement of salary scales and fringe 
benefits for librarians to raise them to levels 
attained in comparable fields of activity. 


5. Increased participation in the develop- 
ment of libraries and_ librarianship 
throughout the world through independ- 
ent action and through cooperation with 
international organizations such as IFLA, 
AFLA, and Unesco. 

a. Encouragement of education for librari- 
anship. 

b. Increased support for exchange of librari- 
ans between the United States and other coun- 
tries, 

c. International cooperation in cataloging, 
bibliography, techniques of documentary re- 
production and interlibrary loan. 


6. Improvement of library operations 
and procedures. 

a. Increased library cooperation toward 
centralization of acquisitions, cataloging, and 
bibliography on state, regional or national 
bases. 

b. Continuous study of current technological 
developments to determine the possibility of 
their application to library procedures. 

c. Establishment of standards and testing 
services for the materials and equipment used 
by libraries. 

d. Continued attack on the problems of un- 
manageable growth of research library collec- 
tions and the preservation of deteriorating 
older research publications. 

e. Cooperation with learned societies. scien- 
tific associations and other groups to investi- 
gate the possibility of improving and simplify- 
ing present methods of publishing the results 
of scholarship and research and of organiz- 
ing them for use in libraries. 

f. Increased research into the professional 
areas of librarianship where a more substan- 
tial body of information is still needed and 
support for such research in the graduate li- 
brary schools, 

7. Continuing defense of freedom of the 
press and freedom to read. 


a. Availability on our library shelves of 
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materials which reflect all points of view on 
important controversial questions. 

b. Immediate support of any librarian whose 
position and livelihood are jeopardized be- 
cause he has taken a stand in defense of these 
freedoms. 


&. A vigorous program of public rela- 
tions to make the American public in- 
creasingly aware of the contributions of 
libraries to our society, and to further 
programs of library service nationally 
and locally. 


ALA 


quarters, state library associations, state li- 


a. Increased cooperation by head- 
brary agencies, and individual libraries with 
national and local educational, social service. 
civic and cultural organizations to enlist the 
energies of such organizations in the achieve- 


ments of these library goals and to assist in 
furthering their programs for social better- 
ment. 

b. Maintenance of close relationships with 
American publishers, advertisers, industry, the 
mass media, education and lay groups to pro- 
mote the cause of good reading, of books, 
and of libraries as essential agencies in our 
democracy. 

c. Vigorous support for, and participation 
in, National Library Week by all members. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF FIVE 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, chairman 
MARY V. GAVER 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH 
ARTHUR H. PARSONS, JR. 
EILEEN THORNTON 
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BY THE ALA COUNCIL 


FOREWORD 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
founded in 1876 and incorporated in 1879 
under the laws of Massachusetts 


ization of libraries, librarians. library trustees. 


is an organ- 


and others interested in libraries and in their 
contributions to the educational, social, and 
cultural needs of society. 

Its development has paralleled that of the 
popular library movement and of the growth 
of librarianship as a profession in America. 
With members in every state, in every Cana- 
dian province, and in many other countries, it 
is the chief spokesman for the modern library 
movement in North America. It is affliated 
with more than fifty other library associations 
in this country and abroad and works closely 
with many other organizations concerned with 
education, research, recreation, and public 
service. 

Government at all levels is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the educational and social serv- 
ices that libraries provide. To facilitate li- 
brary cooperation and to assist in interpreting 
library needs as they relate to the federal gov- 
ernment and its agencies. the Association main- 
tains an office in Washington. Similar work 
with state and local bodies is carried on by 


state and local library associations, but at the 
national level, the American Library Associa- 
tion is the only nongovernmental organization 
representing all libraries. 


Objectives 

The Association aims to promote library 
services throughout the United States by in- 
creasing the accessibility of books and libraries 
to all, by improving the professional standards 
of librarianship and thereby assisting in mak- 
ing books and ideas vital forces in American 
life. It endeavors to improve the services of our 
public, school, college, and university libraries 
and those of the special libraries serving gov- 
ernment, the armed services. commerce and 
industry, hospitals, and other institutions. It 
promotes the coordination of all library re- 
sources for research, the establishment of li- 
brary services for special groups. the improve- 
ment of the role of libraries in the education 
of adults, and the raising of professional stand- 
ards through better professional education. 
working conditions, salaries. and the enactment 
of state certification laws. It encourages the 
creation, production, and distribution of books 
and other library materials to meet the needs 
of the people. 











These objectives are rooted in the belief that 
an informed citizenry is essential to our demo- 
cratic society, that only through a continuing 
educational process can we attain our maxi- 
mum competence and satisfaction as individ- 
uals and as citizens of our community, state, 
and nation, and that the free, ready access to 
the accumulated knowledge of man is basic 
to our way of life. 

Libraries, as integral institutions in the total 
educational structure in our democracy and 
as the primary depositories of man’s knowledge 
and ideas, have direct responsibilities in mak- 
ing good books and other materials of com- 


munication available in quantity to all Ameri- 
cans of all ages, races, creeds, and circum- 
stance. In performing this essential work, li- 
braries require and deserve adequate public 
support. 

Peace among nations is dependent upon mu- 
tual understanding, and understanding, upon 
information. Important contributions to world 
peace, therefore, can be made by promoting 
the development of libraries in other nations, 
by encouraging the interchange of ideas, in- 
formational materials, and persons with all 
nations, and by advancing research and schol- 
arship which know no national boundaries. 


FEDERA: LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


\s one of the means through which it can 
achieve its objectives, the American Library 
\ssociation is concerned with federal legisla- 
tion which relates directly to these objectives 
or which establishes a climate favorable to their 
promotion, principally in the following areas: 


I. Direct Services to Libraries 
A. The Library of Congress 

The Library of Congress, one of the principal 
libraries of the world, performs services which 
are essential to the activities of other libraries 
and to research in the United States, particu- 
larly the catalog card distribution service and 
other publication programs which may be sub- 
scribed to and paid for by individual libraries. 
The Association supports the improvement and 
extension of these important services. 


B. Library Services Branch— 

U.S. Office of Education 

Adequate educational services and facilities, 
and the equalization of educational opportu- 
nities are essential to our national welfare. As 
a primary agency in promoting the cause of 
education, the U. S. Office of Education, in- 
cluding its Library Services Branch, should 
receive annual appropriations adequate to 
carry out an effective program. The Library 
Services Branch gives advisory and technical 
assistance on extending and improving the re- 
sources, services, and facilities of school, col- 
lege, university, research, state, special, and 
public libraries; prepares valuable statistical 
compilations and other essential library publi- 
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cations; and administers the Library Services 
Act program. This important national library 
service, begun in 1938 at the request of the 
ALA, has never had adequate funds and staff 
to reach its full potential. The Association is 
vitally interested in and gives support to a fully 
developed program by the Library Services 
Branch. 
C. Library Services Act 

More than twenty-five million Americans do 
not have access to local public library service 
and some fifty million more receive only inade- 
quate service. The passage of the Library Serv- 
ices Act, in June 1956, was a significant step 
toward improving this situation. The annual 
appropriation of $7,500,000 authorized under 
the Act is urgently needed to permit the states 
to demonstrate effectively the value and impor- 
tance of good library service to their rural in- 
habitants, 


D. Depository Libraries for 

Federal Publications 

The Depository Library System makes cer- 
tain federal documents available free to those 
libraries of the country designated as Deposi- 
Libraries. These depositories, in turn, 
network of 
through which citizens may request and use 


tory 
maintain a information centers 
federal documents. This is a sound program. 
Its improvement and extension is essential to 
an informed citizenry. 


E. Library Services to the Blind 


Substantial progress has been made in the 
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development of specialized library service to 
the blind. The Association will support legisla- 
tive proposals to strengthen and expand these 
services not only to the blind but to other 
handicapped groups as well. 


F. Public Works 

As a means by which library facilities may 
be extended and improved, the Association 
favors the inclusion of libraries in legislation 
providing for programs of public works. 


G. Surplus Property 

The Association urges that libraries, like 
other educational institutions, be made eligible 
to receive federal surplus property, such as 
books, shelving, desks, chairs, vehicles, and 
other items of equipment. 


II. Indirect Services to Libraries 
4. Postal Rates 

The Association favors the widest possible 
dissemination of information to achieve the 
well-informed electorate essential to our na- 
tion’s welfare. For this reason, the Association 
believes in low postal rates on all informa- 
tional, cultural, and educational materials, It 
recognizes the assistance given by Congress in 
establishing the Educational and Cultural Ma- 
terials rate and the special Library Materials 
rate and in designating these rates as public 
service functions of the Post Office Department. 


B. Customs Regulations 


The easy importation of foreign books and 
other library materials for scholarly and re- 
search purposes and the continuance of cus- 
toms policies which permits library materials 
to enter duty free under simplified customs 
regulations should be continued.! 


C. Internal Revenue Taxation 


The present narrow definition of an educa- 
tional institution by the Internal Revenue 
Service as “an educational institution having 
a faculty and a student body” affects some 
libraries adversely. It discriminates against 
the public libraries in terms of charitable 


*See also reference to “Agreement on the Importa- 


tion of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Mate- 
rials” under section IV.B. Unesco. 


contributions because a prospective donor is 
more likely to make his contributions to a 
school or college when such a contribution 
will permit a larger personal deduction. Since 
this ruling tends to serve as a precedent for 
other federal agencies, it deprives the public 
library of benefits and services to which it is 
properly entitled; e.g., public works, surplus 
property. 


D. Copyright 

The United States copyright law should be 
adapted to changing techniques of communi- 
cation in the interest of interposing the few- 
est possible obstacles to the communication of 
ideas consistent with preserving the funda- 
mental constitutional purpose of encouraging 
creative endeavor. 


E. Federal Aid to Education 

Federal aid to public education is needed 
to assist the states and their local subdivisions 
in establishing and maintaining adequate edu- 
cational services and facilities and in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity. This assistance 
should also include school and library con- 
struction. 

1. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. The Association be- 
lieves that library service is an essential and 
integral part of every school program, whether 
at the elementary. junior. or senior high 
that the federal 
governments have a responsibility to stimu- 


school level and and _ state 
late greater effort and support at the state 
and _ local all school children 
may have adequate school library service. 

2. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. Li- 


braries are a vital part of higher education. 


levels so that 


Federal scholarships and loans, special grants, 
research contracts, aid to college building pro- 
grams, and tax exemptions for educational 
institutions benefit the whole country by rais- 
ing the general level of support for college 
education. Increased support of college and 
university libraries must be a part of, or a 
corollary to, increased support of higher edu- 
cation. 

3. PUBLIC LIBRARIES. The public library is 
a vital part of our total educational structure 
and supplements the program of formal edu- 
cation at all levels. The success of the Library 
Services 


Act clearly demonstrates the value 
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of federal stimulation grants to improve li- 
brary service. The Association recommends 
that federal assistance be provided to the 
states to stimulate public library develop- 
ment, not only in areas having less than ten 
thousand population, but also in all areas 
where library service and facilities are below 
standard or do not now exist. 


F. Social Security 

The Association supports a strong federal 
social security program as an important con- 
tribution to, and as a basis for, actuarially 
sound retirement programs for libraries. 


II. Policies and Activities of the Federal 
Government Affecting Its Libraries 
and Library Employees 


1. Personnel Policies 

1. GENERAL. In order to fulfill the library’s 
function of serving as an unbiased nonparti- 
san bureau of information, the Association 
supports a library personnel program based 
on the following: 1) a sound position classi- 
fication plan; 2) selection and promotion 
based solely on merit, with persons chosen for 
their educational, professional and personal 
qualifications; 3) well-organized plans for in- 
service training and merit rating; 4) condi- 
tions of employment, including vacations with 
pay, paid sick leave, and provisions for group 
insurance, to promote job satisfaction and 
high morale; 5) an equitable and adequate 
pay plan to attract and hold men and women 
of marked ability; 6) an actuarially sound re- 
tirement plan supplemented by, or including, 
federal social security; 7) security of intellec- 
tual freedom; and 8) tenure with protection 
against discharge and demotion without ade- 
quate cause and a fair hearing. 

2. civiL SERVICE. The effects of a strong, 
flexible federal civil service system extend be- 
yond the federal system. It establishes a stand- 
ard for library positions everywhere. Con- 
tinuing efforts should be exerted toward pro- 
fessionalization of the federal library service. 

3. RECRUITING OF LIBRARIANS. Along with a 
strong, flexible there 
should be an aggressive recruiting program 
for librarians on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment. The government should not be con- 


civil service system 
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tent to fill library positions with unqualified 
employees through default. 


B. Federal Libraries 

Certain libraries in the federal government. 
namely, the Library of Congress, the Library 
of the Department of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, are recognized as 
having a national responsibility for collecting, 
organizing, and servicing research materials 
in their fields. Adequate funds should be pro- 
vided to permit these and other federal li- 
braries to carry out their national responsi- 
bilities. 


IV. International Programs 
A, United Nations 

The Association supports’ participation by 
the United States in those programs of the 
United Nations and of its specialized agencies 
which, in fulfillment of the objectives of the 
Charter, relate significantly and constructively 
to books, reading, and libraries. The Associ- 
ation will support legislation implementing 
U. S. participation in the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies toward these ends. 


B. Unesco 

The Association supports the principles of 
Unesco as stated in the Unesco constitution 
and endorsed by the Government of the United 
States. Through its representation in the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco and through 
the work of its various committees and indi- 
vidual libraries and librarians, it seeks to 
assist in the implementation of the Unesco 
program in this country and abroad, particu- 
larly those aspects of it involving the develop- 
ment of library services and bibliographic ac- 
tivities throughout the world. It favors ade- 
quate support for the Unesco Relations Staff 
in the Department of State to facilitate this 
work, 

The American Library Association favors 
the early ratification by the United States of 
the Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. 


C. Exchange of Persons 
The International Exchange of Persons pro- 
g I 
gram which has done much to better interna- 
tional understanding should be continued, and 
foreign visitors under the program should be 
5 5 
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given the opportunity to observe our libraries 
and to understand their contribution to Ameri- 
can life. The exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries should be encouraged. 


D. Exchange of Publications 

The interchange of publications between the 
United States and other countries is important 
for the friendly interchange of ideas and for 
international understanding and should be 
fostered in every way possible. 


E. International Copyright 

The establishment of reciprocal copyright 
relationships with other countries through 
appropriate international arrangements such 
as the Universal Copyright Convention should 


be encouraged. 


F. International Postal Policy 

The optional provision in the Universal 
Postal Convention permitting reduced rates on 
educational and cultural materials should be 
adopted. The several proposals made by Unes- 
co for the modification of the Universal Pos- 
tal Convention to encourage wider and easier 
international distribution of educational and 
cultural materials should be supported. 


G. U.S. Information Libraries 

The American Library Association believes 
that American libraries abroad are one of the 
most effective means of providing information 
about the United States to other peoples and 
that they should be administered by profes- 
sionally trained, experienced, American li- 
brarians. The Association, therefore, urges 
that the U. S. Information Services program 
receive sufficient support to carry on an effec- 
tive program. 
H. Technical Assistance Programs 

The program of technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries should be continued 
and should include professional library assist- 
ance. 
V. Intellectual Freedom 

The Association believes that the freedom 


to read, guaranteed by the Bill of Rights of 
the United States, is essential to our democ- 


racy and must be preserved. The Association’s 
position is clearly set forth in its “Library 
Bill of Rights” adopted by the ALA Council 


in 1948: 


LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Council of the American Library Association 
reaffirms its belief in the following basic policies 
which should govern the services of all libraries: 


1. As a responsibility of library service, books 
and other reading matter selected should be 
chosen for values of interest. information, and en- 
lightenment of all the people of the community. 
In no case should any book be excluded because 
of the race or nationality, or the political or reli- 
gious views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable pro- 
vision of material presenting all points of view 
concerning the problems and issues of our times. 
international, national, and local; and books or 
other reading matter of sound factual authority 
should not be proscribed or removed from library 
shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disap- 
proval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by 
volunteer arbiters of morals or political opinion 
or by organizations that would establish a coer- 
cive concept of Americanism, must be challenged 
by libraries in maintenance of their responsibility 
to provide public information and enlightenment 
through the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of al- 
lied groups in the fields of science, of education, 
and of book publishing in resisting all abridg- 
ment of the free access to ideas and full freedom 
of expression that are the tradition and heritage 
of Americans. 

5. As an institution of education for democratic 
living, the library should welcome the use of its 
meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural 
activities and discussions of current public ques- 
tions. Such meeting places should be available on 
equal terms to all groups in the community re- 
gardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their 
members. 

By official action of the Council on February 
3, 1951, the Library Bill of Rights shall be in- 
terpreted to apply to all materials and media of 
communication used or collected by libraries. 
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Let’s All Sing 


By 
JAMES F. 
LEISY 


Chosen because they are fun and easy to sing, these 153 songs 
include many old favorites and some that are less familiar. With 
melody lines for each song, the selections include folk songs from 
our land, songs of the sea, folk songs from other lands, songs of the 
heart, hymns and spirituals, and Christmas songs. In most cases 
there is a brief introductory note about the background of the selec- 
tion. There are also indexes of titles and first lines. For the song 
leader, the program index will be especially helpful. 

Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75 


Your Family 


Goes Camping 


By DORIS T. PATTERSON 


This practical manual should be the first step for those planning 
to be among the thousands of camping vacationers in this country. 
Mrs. Patterson begins in the planning stage, tells what to take along, 
how to take it, and what to do with it upon arrival. There are recipes, 
illustrations, crafts, and an entire chapter devoted to taking baby 
to camp in safety and comfort. Here is 
everything a family needs to know for 
an average camping trip. Also included 
is an appendix with six suggested tent 
tours and another which tells where to 
write for information on state and na- 
tional parks in the U. S. and Canada. 

Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 
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Coming April 6 


A PRIVATE HOUSE OF PRAYER 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. An invitation by Dr. Weatherhead 
to visit in his private house of prayer for 31 days. $3 


ADULTS AT WORSHIP 


Wallace Fridy. 23 meditations that will appeal to mature 
Christians. For group or private use. $1.75 


SERMONS PREACHED 
IN A UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


George A. Buttrick. The long-awaited first collection of 
sermons by one of the world’s most influential preachers. 


$3.75 
A NEW MIND FOR A NEW AGE 


Alan Walker. In this new age is Christianity still relevant? 
The author’s answer is an emphatic yes! $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN SHEPHERD 


Seward Hiltner. An analysis of certain areas of concern 
in pastoral care. $3 


GOD IN MY LIFE 


Lloyd C. Wicke. An exploration into the inner life of a 
Christian, his beliefs, and the basis for them. $1 


Ready 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 


Hazen G. Werner. Husband-wife relationships, childhood 
development, sex education, etc., in the Christian home. $1 


UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Haskell M. Miller. An authoritative account of one of so- 


ciety’s most perplexing problems. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.25 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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Look what’s new in children’s books! 


Once Upon A Holiday 


Lilian Moore. Illus. by Gioia Fiammenghi. 
Eight stories and four poems capture, in a 
wonderful mixture of realism and fantasy, all 
the fun and excitement of eleven holidays that 
children love. Ages 5-9; Grades K-III. $2.50 


Lars-Peter’s Birthday 

Virginia Allen Jensen. Illus. by Ib Spang Ol- 
sen. Lars-Peter wants a bicycle so he can do 
grown-up things. But he discovers that it is 
nice to be just a little boy who can play at 
being grown up. Ages 3-6. $1.75 


Little Bruin Keeps House 

Writ. and illus. by Haaken Christensen. Little 
Bruin and the irrepressible Michael, the fox, 
set up housekeeping and do all the things chil- 


dren love to do when they play house. Ages 
3-6; Grades K-I. $1.75 


Folk Plays for Puppets 

You Can Make 

Writ. and illus. by Tom Tichenor. Fairy tale 
puppet plays written in an easy-to-read manner 
for young children to use. Also general and spe- 


cific information about making the puppets. 
Ages 7-11; Grades II-V. $2.25 


Luther Burbank, 

Nature’s Helper 

Lillian Bragdon. Illus. by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. The life of this brilliant, but shy, man is 
vividly retold—from his childhood days in 
New England through his great experiments in 


California. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $1.75 


God, Help Me Understand 


Dorothy LaCroix Hill. Illus. by William A. 
McCaffery. This book will help children 
understand some things about God that may 
puzzle them, and will help them think con- 
structively. Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. $2.50 


ALL BOOKS PUBLISHED MARCH 9, 1958 


ABINGDON PRESS 
New York—Nashville 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
TO CHILDREN 


THE CHILD AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Elizabeth H. Gross 


Viss Gross planned this special issue and 
wrote the editorial headnotes to some of the 
articles. An assistant professor in the Western 
Reserve University School of Library Service, 
she is the director of the study of organiza- 
tional patterns of public library service to chil- 
dren described on page 292. 


IN A PAPER PRESENTED in 1876 by W. I. 
Fletcher for inclusion in a special report pub- 
lished by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education 
on Public Libraries 
in the United States, 
the question of their 
responsibility to 
serve children was 
raised, that 
time, public library 
children 


Since 


service to 
has been a growing 





and dynamic force 
keeping pace with the continuing and broaden- 
ing development of public library service as a 
whole. As a young nation we have placed a 
high value on childhood, considering it a sig- 
nificant period for itself and for the future. In 
keeping with this attitude, children’s librarians 
have sought: 1) to develop an appreciative un- 
derstanding of children, their philosophy of 
life, their needs, and their interests; 2) to build 


wisely chosen and discriminating collections of 
books; 3) to recognize the knowledge and skill 
needed to introduce a child to the right book: 
and 4) to bring the pleasures and satisfactions 
of reading to more and more children every- 
where. 

With increasing numbers of children in the 
population, and the belated but now imperative 
respect for learning, it becomes immediately 
evident that the resources of the public li- 
brary, combined with those of the school li- 
brary. are of the utmost importance. There 
have been few periods in our history in which 
children have been confronted with such a 
starkly realistic world; as a result, they are 
more and more in need of the stability and 
idealism that books can convey. 

At present the full weight of our endeavor 
is devoted to a knowledge and development of 
all areas of science. Every resource of gov- 
ernment, industry, and education is directed 
toward this end. It may well be, as Lillian H. 
Smith says so persuasively in her article in 
this issue, that libraries will be the leveling 
factor with children, in keeping alive the rec- 
ognition that the humanities, which speak to 
the heart, spirit, and mind of man, are like- 
wise important. Nobel acknowledged this alli- 
ance when he established prizes for the arts as 
well as science in his quest for peace. 


In this age of conformity. 


g the rights and 
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opinions of the individual should be of seri- 
ous consideration. For years the public library 
has held to be one of its contributions to our 
society its service to the individual, regardless 
of his position within the group. Certainly the 
library, in its relationship with children, must 
continue this philosophy. Although children in 
groups participate in story hours, film pro- 
grams, and class visits, it is the individual 
child who is the public library’s greatest re- 
sponsibility. Here is where the librarian’s 
knowledge of children and of books, as well 
as her ingenuity and enthusiasm, must be put 
to good use. In the public library there is in- 
dependence and freedom; the child may stay 
as long or short a time as he likes and browse 
at his own pace. Who is to say what matters 
most in a child’s association with books—a 
quiet satisfaction, a hearty laugh, a greater 
awareness of his world, or a source of com- 
fort in his distress? 

As each individual child is important, so 
are children as a part of our society. How 
could it be otherwise, when the success and 
permanence of our form of government de- 
pend upon the wisdom and acumen of all its 
citizens? And the library, with the school, is 


well aware of the admonition given by Gilbert 
Highet: “Education must never forget the po- 
tentiality of greatness.” 

Libraries report large increases in circula- 
tion; children and high-school students en 
masse are making use of their facilities. The 
influence of mass media of communication, 
the stiffening attitude in regard to homework, 
and greater emphasis on encouraging each 
child to reach intellectually as far as he is 
able, together with the natural curiosity and 
wonder of children living in a highly complex 
age—all have stimulated the use of libraries 
by children and issued a challenge to li- 
brarians. 

Because of the increased necessity for edu- 
cating every boy and girl to his highest level 
of attainment, it has seemed opportune to in- 
clude in this issue of the ALA Bulletin articles 
which emphasize various aspects of public 
library service to children. Public libraries 
have always been important to the success of 
the democratic form of government, but to- 
day their role—especially in regard to the 
masses of children and young people who 
could and do make use of their services—is 


greater than ever before in our history. ¢¢® 





A modern children’s reading room in a public library. This is in the Rogers Park Branch 


of the Chicago Public Library. 
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TOLEDO TIMES 


IN AN AGE OF ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES, atomic 
missiles and nuclear fissions and fusions, there 
is much to bewilder and dismay us. Urgent 
voices are heard through every means of mass 
technical culture 
achieved, warning us that only by a single- 


communication our has 
minded drive toward more and more scien- 
tific and mathematical emphasis in education 
can we avoid disaster. 

Living as we do in the midst of international 
as well as national tensions and crises, even 
the best minds among us may lose a sense of 
proportion, forgetful of the axiom written up 
in the temple at Delphi and quoted by Plato, 
“Nothing in excess.” 

The humanists have not been silent in the 
face of those extremists who advocate, in the 
and 
abandonment of studies in the humanities. [ 


interests of science mathematics, the 
once read that Lord Bryce had pointed out 
that, in a time of moral crisis, it is no great 
help to be able to reflect that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal. It is 
true that, materially, we all “live better elec- 
trically” (in the words of the radio and tele- 
vision commercials), and we recognize our 
debt to science and admit its place in our cul- 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


“The impressions of childhood 
are those 
that last longest 
and cut deepest.” 


WHAT BOOKS 
MEAN TO CHILDREN 


by Lillian H. Smith 


ture: but still we cherish the humane and 
spiritual resources that have come to us from 
the great humanistic tradition of the ages to 
our own era. 

Conflicting ideas and the controversies they 
invite have significance for all of us insofar 
as they disturb and trouble our complacency, 
or apathy, into a new awareness of the values 
our experience of life has shown to be valid. 
The process is often one of turmoil, but it is 
not conflict, but emptiness only, which is to be 
dreaded. We realize how little outward circum- 
stances are within our control—Shaw’s “bru- 
tality of facts” and the hydrogen bomb—but 
there is an inner circumstance which we can 
mold to the extent of our capacity, and in it 
find our own individual safety and security 
notwithstanding. “Drink waters out of thine 
own cistern, and running waters out of thine 
own well.” In these days of mass-medium 
pressures, the individual can discover his own 
sustaining and strengthening wells from those 
books which illumine and refresh and excite 
the individual mind and spirit. 

The new kinds of knowledge resulting from 
the splitting of the atom are measurable and 
demonstrable, “The materials of the humani- 
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ties,” said Dr. Douglas Bush of Harvard, “are 
the products of great individual minds, and 
they work directly upon individuals—although 
it is not front-page news if a rocket goes off 
in the mind of John or Mary Smith, if he or 
she, through absorbing a poem, becomes a 
person of richer imaginative and moral in- 
sight, of finer wisdom and discrimination and 
stability.” 

Since scientists and mathematicians stress 
the value of the new kinds of knowledge in 
the education of youth as a preparation for 
life in an atomic age. should we not, even 
more enthusiastically than in the past, bear 
witness to the light for youth in the humani- 
ties which have been the basis of all educa- 
tion through the centuries to the present time? 

“The impressions of childhood,” says Vir- 
ginia Woolf in her essay on Defoe, “are those 
that last longest and cut deepest.” When, as 
grownups, we reread the great favorites of 
childhood, there is no need to be apologetic 
about the absorbing interest they can have for 
us. There is no 


need to condescend to the 





Like her writings, Lillian H. Smith’s career 
is an inspiration. Between 1912 and 1952 
she created and brought to international 
distinction the Toronto Public Library’s 
services to children with their center in the 
famous and unique Boys and Girls House. 
4 pioneer in children’s work, she served 
as chairman of the ALA children’s librari- 
ans’ section in 1923-24 and again in 1942- 
13. 

Her work so impressed Edgar Osborne, 
English librarian and book collector, that 
in tribute to her he chose Boys and Girls 
House as the permanent home for the col- 
lection of children’s books he had spent a 
lifetime bringing together. The beautiful 
catalog of the collection, just published by 
the Toronto Public Library, does credit to 
all who were concerned with this gift. 

Among Miss Smith’s own writings, The 
Unreluctant Years, which the ALA was 
privileged to publish in 1953, has become 
the classic statement of the value and sig- 
nificance of children’s literature and its 


relationship to 


universal — literature.— 


Mildred L. Batchelder, executive secretary. 
Children’s Services Division. 
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fully mature minds that have given to us, 
children and adults, Robinson Crusoe, David 
Copperfield, Alice in Wonderland, Treasure 
Island, At the Back of the North Wind, The 
Wind in the Willows, The Jungle Book, Huck- 
leberry Finn, and a host of others. We recall 
C. S. Lewis’ comment that “no book is really 
worth reading at the age of ten which is not 
equally (and often far more) worth reading 
at the age of fifty,” and we must admit to our- 
selves that here is a literature that has mean- 
ing and wisdom and beauty for us at any age. 

Those of us who remember the books read 
and loved in our childhood are aware, if we 
know ourselves at all, that we owe to them 
much of the bent of the mind, the inclination 
of tastes that shaped our maturity. But the im- 
pressions from early reading that cut deeply 
into the minds of those children who later be- 
come creative writers point more directly, 
perhaps, to their effect in the development of 
cultural and humanistic values. 

For instance. we know that Sir Walter Scott 
absorbed in childhood all the Scottish ballads. 
legends and tales within his reach. Charles 
Dickens gives us a hint of his early reading 
in the opening chapters of David Copperfield: 
[ believe I should have been almost stupefied, but 
for one circumstance. It was this. My father had 
left a small collection of books in a little room 
upstairs, to which I had access. . . . From that 
blessed little room, Roderick Random, Peregrine 
Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Robin- 
son Crusoe, came out, a glorious host, to keep me 
company. They kept alive my fancy, and my hope 
of something beyond that time and place—they. 
and the Arabian Nights and the Tales of the 
Genii—and did me no harm; for whatever harm 
was in them was not there for me: / knew nothing 
of it. 


It is a temptation to quote further as he tells 
of the imaginative life, the “great expecta- 
tions.” prompted by his early reading and 
realized later in his creative writing. 

Not all books we enjoyed in childhood have 
the power to cut so deep an impression that it 
remains a part of our mental and moral fiber 
after we grow up. It is something that hap- 
pens between the writer and the child who 
reads, the communication that opens the eyes 
and ears of an individual child to see and hear 
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more beauty and meaning and wonder in the 
familiar commonplaces of life, creating larger 
horizons for their imaginings. 

In Surprised by Joy, C. S. Lewis tells how 
his reading of Squirrel Nutkin changed in 
some degree the course of life. Of all the 
Beatrix Patter tales, this one evoked the mood, 
the poignancy of autumn, and he returned to 
Squirrel Nutkin again and again to reawaken 
the impression. When he came upon the E. 
Nesbit “magic” books, it was The Amulet 
which “first opened my eyes to antiquity, the 
dark backward and abysm of time. I can still 
re-read it with delight.” Still another experi- 
ence of pure joy came to him when turning 
the leaves of poetry he happened on Long- 
fellow’s translation of Tegner’s Drapa and 
read 

I heard a voice that cried, 
Balder the beautiful 
Is dead, is dead 


and was in an instant himself translated into 
the immensity of Northern skies. “Who that 
has been a child” says Quiller-Couch, “has 
not felt this surprise of beauty, the revelation, 
the call of it?” 

J. R. R. Tolkien’s essay on fairy tales gives 
some light on the childhood tastes of the au- 
thor of a book so beloved by so many chil- 
dren. which he called The Hobbit. He tells us 
that as a child he was enthralled by the stories 
of Arthur and Merlin and the forest of Bro- 
celiande. Best of all to him was the “Northern- 
ess” of Sigurd of the Volsungs and of the 
“I desired dragons with a pro- 
says Tolkien—but adds he did 


dragon Fafnir. 
found desire.” 


“Although the library is an important aid to our 
rapid progress in science and technology, a po- 
tential danger exists to which you, the librarians, 
must be ever alert. Because of the increasing 
emphasis in these fields, you, the wardens of re- 
corded knowledge, should be extremely watchful 
in maintaining a proper balance between the sci- 
ences and the humanities. It is vital that we not 
lose sight of the value of history, philosophy, 
good fiction, in order that science doesn’t over- 
shadow our cultural reading.”—From Connec- 
ticut Governor Abraham Ribicoff’s message to 
the 1958 conference of the New England Li- 
brary Association. 
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not wish to have them in the neighborhood. 
Bilbo, the Hobbit, is somewhat timid of drag- 
ons, too, but his heart is strong when he leaves 
the safe homeliness of his hillside and travels 
to the far mountain at whose root lies Smaug, 





the dragon. 

A friend of mine has a young relative, a 
brilliant mathematician; to whom as a child 
The Hobbit had opened a new dimension. Last 
Christmas, remembering this, she gave him the 
first volume of Tolkien’s distinguished trilogy, 
The Lords of the Ring. He brought it back to 
her, saying “You surely know the kind of 
reading I like, but I bought all three volumes 
for myself as they were published.” 

Many people seem nonplussed when a dis- 
tinguished author of adult books produces a 
book for children. They ask why. We think at 
once of Stevenson and Kipling, Mark Twain 
and John Masefield, Willa Cather and Eric 
Linklater, Rumer Godden, C. 8, Lewis and J. 
R. R. Tolkien. There are many others. Why 
do they write books for children? Some of 
them, we know, wrote a book to please a par- 
ticular child. Others have given different an- 
swers. When Rumer Godden was asked this 
question during an interview she said she 
wrote her children’s books for discipline— 
they are harder to write than adult novels. 
C. S. Lewis. in an address to The Library 
Association on “Three Ways of Writing for 
Children,” says, “There may be an author 
who at a particular moment finds not only 
fantasy but fantasy-for-children the exactly 
right form for what he wants to say. ... 1 am 
not quite sure what made me, in a particular 
year of my life. feel that not only a fairy tale, 
but a fairy tale addressed to children was ex- 
actly what I must write—or burst.” 

Adults who read these books for children, 
whether of Narnia, or Hobbits, or whatever 
these writers have written for children, are apt 
to be even more nonplussed by their impres- 
sion of the importance and vitality of this 
literature. They must reflect—without preju- 
dice—that these books which children take to 
their hearts nourish the hopes. loves, admira- 
tions by which we live. growing with their 
growth into a firm hold on the heritage of the 
written for the in- 
sight. wisdom, and grace that have illuminated 
the darkest hours of all humanity. eee 


word which we cherish 
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TWO STUDIES OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


By Maxine LaBounty, coordinator of children’s 
services, District of Columbia Public Library. 

The Old Dominion Foundation, Inc., has 
granted $16,000 to the American Library As- 
sociation to begin two studies on public li- 
brary services to children. The first study, 
Organizational Patterns of Library Service to 
Public Libraries, under 
way and is being carried out in cooperation 
with the Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science, with Elizabeth Gross serv- 
ing as director. The second study, Personnel 
Study of Children’s Service, is being conducted 


Children in is now 


under the supervision of the headquarters 
offices of the Library Administration Division, 
with Mrs. Rezia Gaunt serving as research 
worker. 

These two studies are part of a larger proj- 
ect originally proposed by the ALA Children’s 
Library Association and approved by ALA 
Executive Board for seeking foundation sup- 
port. Funds for the entire study could not be 
obtained. but the Old Dominion Foundation 
expressed its interest in this area if a smaller 
study could be proposed. At the Kansas City 
Conference the officers of the Children’s Li- 
brary Association turned the project over to 
the Library Administration Division. since it 
came within that division’s field of responsi- 
bility under the ALA 
president of LAD appointed an advisory com- 
mittee composed of Maxine LaBounty. chair- 
man, and the following members: Clara Beed, 
Klizabeth Burr, James C. Foutts. Helen D. 
Hutchinson, Rosemary E, Livsey, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, and Louis M. Nourse. 

This committee held its first meeting in Chi- 


reorganization. The 


cago during Midwinter, where reports by Miss 
Gross, Mrs. Gaunt. and Hazel B. Timmerman. 
executive secretary of Library Administration 
Division, were heard. 

The organization study was begun in June 
with a letter to all state agencies, Alaska and 
Hawaii, requesting |) information as to wheth- 
er there was any librarian in the agency whose 
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sole responsibility was to develop public li- 
brary service to children, 2) information as to 
what types of cooperation and service were 
rendered to the schools by the public libraries, 
and 3) suggestions of possible areas to visit. 
It was decided to sample municipal, county, 
and regional libraries serving populations of 
3500 to more than 100,000 people. Three 
questionnaires were compiled. One was ad- 
dressed to libraries serving less than 35,000 
population, the other two to administrators 
and heads of children’s work in libraries serv- 
ing 35,000 or more. The administrators’ ques- 
tionnaire was expected to give a general pic- 
ure of the library structure while the one to the 
heads of children’s work concentrated on the 
internal organization of the children’s depart- 
ment. In all, 949 libraries of varying sizes and 
types received questionnaires. The director of 
the survey is also making visits to a small 
number of libraries, selected on the basis of 
size. type, and geographical location. The 
tabulation, interpretation, and analysis are in 
process, 

The Personnel Study. undertaken because 
of the critical shortage of children’s librari- 
ans. will concentrate its efforts on determining 
why the shortage has been so constant, why 
more people are not entering this area of li- 
brarianship, what causes children’s librarians 
to leave this field, and what methods and tech- 
niques must be developed and employed to 
attract. recruit, and retain high caliber per- 
sonnel for public library service to children. 
This study, too, is being made by means of a 
questionnaire, supplemented by field study, 
observation, Data, 
tion, and opinions will be obtained from ad- 


and discussion. informa- 
ministrators; from children’s librarians at su- 
levels in all 
units of library systems which provide service 
to children; from individuals formerly in chil- 
dren’s work 


fields of librarianship: and from library school 
eco 


pervisory and nonsupervisory 


who have transferred to other 
faculty and students. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SERVICES 
by Harry N. Peterson 


Mr. Peterson is librarian of the District of 
Columbia Public Library, Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES have served children since 


the turn of the century. From its inception this 
service has been considered an important as- 
pect of public library work. Basically, the ob- 
jectives of service to children are the same as 
those for adults. 


These can be summarized as 
education, informa- 
research, cul- 
enrichment, 


tion, 
tural 
and recreation. 
To those 
question the 
sion of research as 


who 
inclu- 


an objective of chil- 





dren’s' work, it 
should be pointed 
out that the chil- 
dren’s department 


serves parents, teachers, church workers. and 
social workers. However, the research aspect 
of the program applies particularly to work 
with authors, illustrators, and students inter- 
ested in children’s literature. 

At any 


fundamental factor 


library service is obviously a 
in the education of chil- 
The public library is in fact a supple- 
ment to the public education facilities of any 
city. This is actually stated in the Organic Act 
of the District of Columbia Public Library. 
But it is true whether or not the basic law so 
specifies. A public library which fails to recog- 


rate. 


dren. 


nize this obligation to supply the material for 


informal education should certainly _ re- 
examine its objectives. 

Obviously, by providing children with the 
books they need for their development. li- 
brarians contribute to the cultivation of their 
minds, help them to become better acquainted 
with the world they live in, and prepare them 
Beyond that. such 
service also offers an unusual opportunity to 
introduce the child to the world of imagina- 
fantasy. The value of the 
contribution made by the public library has 
been clearly stated by Dr. George D. Strayer. 


in a report of a survey of the District of Co- 


for the world of tomorrow. 


tion, and beauty. 


lumbia public schools: “The schools recognize 
the public library not only as a valuable, in 
fact, indispensable aid in the school program, 
but also as an important educational institu- 
tion for the community in its 
right.” 

While at one time library service to chil- 
dren was the exclusive province of the public 
this situation changed as new methods 


whole own 


library, 
of teaching were developed and school li- 
braries came into being. That there are bene- 
fits to the children from this development g goes 
without saying. Formal education is the job 
of the schools and the school library is a part 
of that process. But teaching children how to 
use library tools and facilities is not only im- 
portant in connection with their formal educa- 
tion, it also serves as preparation for the life- 
long continuation of learning through reading. 
As one school librarian observed, “You never 
graduate from the library.” 

Even libraries 
service to children is still a major responsibil- 


though school now exist, 
ity of the public library and is so identified 
in the new ALA standards. However. it should 
not be assumed that there is conflict or compe- 
tition between school libraries and the chil- 
dren’s department in the public library. Prop- 
considered. their programs complement 
each other. As the new standards state. “There 
should be continuous joint planning between 
those responsible for school and public library 


erly 


service. based on realistic recognition of the 
functions of each agency. in order to provide 
complete library service to children and young 
(Public Library Service, p. 23). Un- 
that 
operation has sometimes been lacking. despite 
the fact that. as Dr. Lowell Martin has pointed 


out. “We have in the very nature of public 


people” 


fortunately, there is evidence such co- 


and school libraries one of the prerequisites of 


goal. Both institutions 


are devoted to furthering the growth of chil- 


cooperation, a common 


‘U.S. Congress, House and Senate Subcommittees 
on District of Columbia Appropriations, “Report of 
a Survey of the Public Schools of the District of 


Columbia,” [George D. Strayer, director], 1949, p. 


399, 
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dren through reading.’ 

In this connection, there is one considera- 
tion which cannot be ignored if the best inter- 
ests of the children and the taxpayers are to 
be served. Obviously the wealth of reading in 
the children’s rooms of the central building 
and a relatively few branches in a public li- 
brary system cannot be duplicated in every 
school except at prohibitive expense. Close co- 
operation is not only desirable but vital. 

In 1950 Dr. Robert D. Leigh noted that 
more than half the books 
which public libraries circulate each year.” 
Annual and other reports make it clear that 
of children’s books has in- 
that Unfortunately, al- 
though adult reference work and advisory as- 


children “borrow 


the circulation 
creased since time. 
sistance are very important aspects of library 
work, no satisfactory means of measuring 
such services has been developed for public li- 
braries. In the case of work with children 
however. there is a close correlation between 
reference and advisory work and the circula- 
tion of books for home reading. Consequently 
it can be assumed that the increasing circula- 
tion figures indicate growing demands for all 
aspects of children’s service. 

In view of the volume of work to be done, 
it is necessary to give serious consideration to 
the organization of children’s work in order 
to get the best possible results from the funds 
available for the program. Obviously the kind 
of organization needed for a children’s depart- 
ment depends on such factors as the size of 
the city. the number of children to be served. 
and the educational facilities available. Cog- 
nizance must be taken not only of the require- 
ments of public school children but also those 
parochial. 
schools. Naturally. the larger the city and the 
larger and more varied the clientele. the more 
complex the organization is likely to be. But 
basic principles apply to all situations. With- 
out reviewing the literature on the subject or 


attending private, and special 


anticipating the findings of Miss Gross’s sur- 
vey described in the article on page 292, suf- 
fice it to say. that whatever the form of or- 


Libraries in 
February 1959, p. 


Public and School 


ALA Bulletin, 


*“Relations of 
Serving Youth,” 
116. 

* The Public Library in the United States, 1950, p. 


99. 
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ganization, as E. W. and John McDiarmid 
have indicated: 


Three important conditions must be met be- 
fore any organization for children’s work can be 
effective: (1) there must be a workable division 
of authority; (2) this division must be clearly 
understood by all concerned; (3) there must be 
mutual confidence and a sincere attempt to make 
the arrangement work.* 


Several years ago the District of Columbia 
Public Library organizational structure was 
reexamined with a view to obtaining the most 
effective pattern. In view of the limitation of 
available funds, this had to be done if exist- 
ing and anticipated demands were to be satis- 
fied. The Children’s Department was _natu- 
rally involved in the changes that were made. 

In order that the place of the children’s 
service in the system can be better understood, 
it is necessary to review briefly the over-all or- 
ganization. As background it should be noted 
that there are three main categories in which 
activities may be grouped for purposes of or- 
ganization: the geographic, the commodity. 
and the functional.° Most organizations re- 
quire more than one of these classifications. 
The District of Columbia Public Library now 
uses all three. Branch libraries are obvious 
examples of the geographic category, and any 
library with more than one unit would there- 
fore have this type of organization. Grouping 
by commodity can be illustrated by the di- 
vision of public library functions into adult 
and juvenile departments, or into circulation 
and reference work. Another example is the 
classification of books according to subject. 
Perhaps the best illustration is the arrange- 
ment of services and materials on the sub- 
ject divisional plan, which is in operation in 
many of the central buildings of the larger 
systems throughout the United States. includ- 
ing the District of Columbia Public Library. 

Relatively little attention has been given to 
the use of the functional type of organization 
in the administration of public library serv- 
ices. As Dr. Marshall E. Dimock observed. 
“the functional method finds its particular 


*E. W. and John McDiarmid, The Administration 
of the American Public Library, 1943, p. 89. 

*“The Place of Organization in Institutional De- 
velopment” in Current Issues in Library Administra- 
tion, ed. by Carlton B. Joeckel, 1939, p. 77. 
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province in overhead co-ordination at head- 
quarters.’ 

Under this plan as it is applied in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library the Assist- 
ant Librarian serves as a command officer; all 
other key people performing the various head- 
quarters functions (e.g., book selection, over- 
all coordination of reference services, budget, 
personnel, etc.) are staff officers who report to 
the Librarian. However, each has certain line 
responsibilities and deals directly with the 
heads of public service agencies regarding 
matters under their jurisdiction. Similarly, 
there is no intermediary between the central 
and branch librarians and the staff officers. 
They communicate with the Budget Officer. 
for assistance regarding the budget. or the 
Personnel Officer concerning personnel. Cen- 
tral advisers and branch librarians deal di- 
rectly with the Coordinator of Adult Service 
with respect to book selection, reference work, 
etc. There is the same relationship between 
the Coordinator of Children’s Service and the 
children’s librarians in the central library. 
branches, bookmobiles, Schools Division, and 
institutional service. Incidentally, there is no 
branch supervisor. 

As indicated. the Coordinator of Children’s 
Service is a key position on the District of 
Columbia Public Library staff. Along with 
the Coordinator of Adult Service. this officer 
stands in third place in the organization, just 
under the Assistant Librarian with respect to 
grade. salary, and authority. The following 
excerpts from the Coordinator of Children’s 
Service job description not only define the 
duties and responsibilities involved in the 
position but also serve to indicate the scope 
of children’s work and show how its various 
aspects relate to the whole: 

(Assists the Librarian in formulating policies for 
the entire system. As a key member of the Li- 
brary’s administrative staff. makes recommenda- 
tions to the Librarian . . . 
ing the Library’s services. procedures, and op- 


on such matters affect- 
erations as planning new buildings, extending 
Library 
grams with other libraries. evaluating staff sug- 
gestions for management improvement, selecting 
sites for new branches, etc. Advises the Li- 
brarian on professional and administrative mat- 


services, developing cooperative pro- 


* Ibid., p. 80. 
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ters relating to Children’s Service, e.g., establish- 
ing policies for book selection, reference and 
advisory service, and use of library materials. 
Confers with Librarian in determining both the 
Children’s Service book budget requests and the 
expenditures of funds appropriated. . .. Attends 
and participates in the Librarian’s conferences 
of administrative officers, heads of agencies and 
chiefs of Departments. . . . 

Implements the objectives set forth in the 
Organic Act in planning the DCPL’s program 
for children. Coordinates Children’s Service func- 
tions and integrates them with the goals of the 
Library. Formulates Children’s Service book se- 
lection policy; gives over-all direction to de- 
veloping children’s collection in accordance with 
this policy. . Establishes standards of per- 
formance for reference and advisory work; puts 
these standards into effect through staff train- 
ing and their field 
rips... 


observes application on 

Gives over-all direction to Children’s Service 
program throughout the Conducts 
monthly Coordination Meetings of administrators 
of children’s work in DCPL agencies. . . . Makes 
field trips periodically to Children’s Rooms, 
Schools Division, and the Bookmobiles and oc- 
casionally to the institutions served by the Ex- 
tension Children’s Librarian. . . . 


system. 


Directs in-service training for professional and 
preprofessional staff suited to the back- 
ground and experience of the staff and designed 
to increase their effectiveness in furnishing ref- 
erence and advisory service, in selecting books, 
and in storytelling. ... 

Interprets Children’s Service policies to the 
staff and to the public. Stimulates public interest 
in children’s reading and explains services of- 
fered by the Library. Contributes to newspaper, 
radio, and TV publicity; cooperates with groups 
working with children; gives talks to educational 
associations, local organizations, etc... . 

Talks with applicants for professional posi- 
tions on the Children’s Service staff and makes 
recommendations to the DCPL Offi- 
cer on their selection and placement. Evaluates 
Children’s Service personnel; recommends their 


Personnel 


promotion and transfer. Supervises the Assistant 
Coordinator of Children’s Service and the As- 
sistant to the Coordinator. Rates their perform- 
ance annually and, in cooperation with ad- 
ministrators of public service agencies, prepares 
performance ratings of Children’s Librarians. 

. . . Prepares reports, such as: annual report 
of Children’s Service, budget requests and justifi- 


cations, trends in children’s reading, ete. 
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The District of Columbia Public Library 
offers the usual services to children in the 
Central Library and fourteen branches. Most of 
these agencies, in addition to giving reference 
and advisory assistance to children, parents, 
and others interested in children, 
also hold story hours and arrange for class 
visits. All but three branches are staffed by 
children’s librarians of 
grade. One branch has one children’s li- 
brarian; in the two smallest the branch li- 
brarians do both adult and children’s work. 

Children’s work is carried out in the Ex- 
tension Department through the Schools Di- 
vision. the bookmobiles, and the service to in- 
stitutions. The Schools Division is organized 
to furnish carefully selected sets of books to 


teachers, 


two professional 


individual classrooms in the public, parochial, 
and and junior high 
schools of Washington. Each set is selected to 
meet the reading experience, maturity, read- 
ing level, interest, and ability of the children 
in the class, as reported by the teacher, with 
emphasis on supplementary material related to 
the curriculum for collateral reading, and 
hooks of literary quality designed to widen 
and develop the pupils’ interest in reading and 
to improve reading skills. 

The growing importance of the Schools Di- 
vision in the educational program of Washing- 
ton is indicated by the increased use being 


private elementary 


made of this service. Its value has been widely 
recognized. Dr. Strayer wrote: 

The service to the elementary schools through 
the Schools Division of the Central Public Li- 
brary is efficient and invaluable in the educa- 
tional program. The schools have the value of 
contacting and using more and a greater variety 
of books than would be available if it attempted 
to carry on this service independently.’ 


The Strayer report includes this recommenda- 
tion: “Continue the excellent library service 
from the children’s department of the Central 
Public Library [i.e., Schools Division], but 
also provide an adequate budget for library 
books for the elementary schools.’”* 

The two bookmobiles, which serve both chil- 
dren and adults, stop in or near shopping 
institutions, 


with the exception of one hospital library, 


centers. Service for children in 


"The Strayer report (see footnote 1), p. 470. 


* Ibid., p. 478. 
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consists principally, though not solely, of pro- 
viding books. Six children’s librarians of pro- 
fessional grade are in the Schools Division, 
four in bookmobiles, and one in institutions. 

As previously stated, the children’s depart- 
ment serves adults interested in children and 
children’s reading. The library also maintains 
a Parents’ Collection and an Illustrators Col- 
lection in the Central Library, described in 
Elsie S. MacDonald’s article beginning on 
page 296. However, all juvenile services are 
child oriented—work with children starts with 
the child—furthermore, it is dedicated to the 
proposition that all children are different and 
therefore require personal attention. The chil- 
dren’s librarian treats each child as an indi- 
vidual, suiting his reading to his interests, 
abilities, and needs. 

In concluding this statement on children’s 
library services it may be proper to comment 
on the prospects for the future. In other areas 
such a prognostication would unquestionably 
be foolhardy. However, it seems that certain 
developments in the children’s field are in- 
evitable. Because of the rising birth rate. there 
can be little doubt that the need for public 
library service to children will increase in the 
years ahead. This “exploding population” will 
require more public library facilities of all 
kinds. Public libraries will have to be estab- 
lished in places where they are now lacking. 
Services which are inadequate will have to be 
improved. In this connection, the Library 
Services Act and the various state aid pro- 
grams should help. Meanwhile in order to do 
a better job. continued efforts should be made 
to group existing library facilities in regional 
units. where this is appropriate and feasible. 
in line with the recommendations in Public 
Library Service (see pages 6-9). 

Educational motion picture films, filmstrips. 
recordings. tapes. and other inventions yet to 
be announced should be explored for their ap- 
plication to children’s work. But whatever the 
future holds with respect to buildings. organ- 
izational patterns, and new technological de- 


velopments. we as librarians. whether in the 


children’s field or elsewhere in the profession, 
must never forget the importance of books. 
Finally, in all of this we must remember that 
children’s work starts with the child. If it is 
not directed to his needs it is without purpose. 

eco 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN IN THE COMMUNITY 


by Adeline Corrigan 


{ public library worthy of the name is an 
integral part of the community it serves. 
Cleveland, since the early days of its service 
to children, has had an enviable reputation 
in its work with city agencies and organiza- 
tions, as well as with the groups of children 
who participate in story hours, summer read- 
ing programs, and other activities. Adeline 
Corrigan, supervisor of work with children in 
the public library, describes the community 
relations program of Cleveland’s children’s li- 
brarians. 


THE LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY is centered in 
education, on which progress mainly relies, 
and to this the children’s librarian owes her 
allegiance. She affirms her educational role, 
cooperates with other agencies in improving 
and strengthening 
the group, in plan- 
ning health, child 
welfare, and recrea- 
tion 
whatever will make 
life better and hap- 
pier. In doing this 
that 
prob- 


programs, or 


she realizes 
community 
lems do not stand 
alone, but are tied 
into similar problems of the state and nation. 
The local is part of the national scene; the na- 
tion can only be as strong as the communities 
that comprise it. 

The children’s department in the public 
library shares responsibility for the library’s 
place in the community, participating in the 
work of educational and welfare organizations 
and interpreting library services to and for 
children. The department may plan activities 
to make reading attractive and pleasurable and 
to bring children’s services to the attention of 
potential users, seeking newspaper, radio and 
television publicity for many events. 


In the Cleveland Public Library the program 
of community work is extensive. It is con- 
ducted through the Lewis Carroll Room in the 
main library, which serves children and also 
gives circulating, reference, and advisory serv- 
ice on children’s books and reading to parents 
and teachers. It is reflected in the city-wide 
service carried on through the thirty-four 
branch libraries, bookmobiles, and the Class- 
room Libraries Division which selects books 
for schools, church groups, settlements, camps, 
and other social and recreational agencies lo- 
cated at a distance from branches. 

We try for new activities and for integra- 
tion of the new with the old. Through monthly 
conferences of children’s librarians and com- 
mittee assignments we try to bring fresh 
meaning and vitality into the familiar library 
Audio-visual materials are used in 
the process, though books are still the chief 
concern. Thinking over the agencies and their 


services. 


work, in all the variety and wealth, we are re- 
minded of the spread tail of a peacock. Many 
activities that make for a richer community 
deserve attention, but there is space only to 
pick out a gleaming eye here and there. 

The children’s department has an ongoing 
program of book talks, storytelling, summer 
reading and hobby clubs, printed book lists, 
and exhibits. Regular school visiting has 
proved to be the most effective medium of 
publicizing books and services. Class visits to 
the library are important in introducing chil- 
dren to the collections. Contacts with the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations working in the in- 
terests of children are regular. 

Cooperation between the children’s depart- 
ment and community groups, such as churches 
social settlement houses, mutually 


and are 


helpful. In recent months the library has also 
worked with the Cleveland Health Museum, 


the Radio-TV Council, the McGuffey Society, 
the Care-Unesco program, and various area 


community councils. 





Lauren Laurenzi and James Koudelke reading 
under the egg tree at the East 131 st Street Branch 
of the Cleveland Public 


Library. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Billy Stolla and his mother, Mrs. Joseph F. 
Stolla, in a branch library of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. Mrs. Stolla was a Summer Reading 
Club member when she was a child and earned 
eight certificates. Last summer Billy was a read- 
ing club member for the first time. 
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Story hours offering a variety of traditional 
and modern stories continue to be outlets for 
the initiative and talents of children’s librari- 
ans. Puppet shows and films are occasional 
attractions. Another is the 
musical story hour that has been enthusiasti- 
cally received. The children’s librarian of Mt. 
Branch and 
music by means of LP recordings and tapes 


added variation 


Pleasant has correlated story 


successfully. Favorites included the Sorcerer's 


Apprentice and the Nutcracker Suite. This 
last. given during the holiday season, was en- 
hanced by a display that included foreign 
dolls, toy musical instruments, and a brightly 
decorated tree with the Sugar Plum fairy at 
the very top. A fruitful program in branch 
libraries is the Pre-School Story Hour for 
very little children. In Poem, by the renowned 
Boris Pasternak, the two-year-olds represented 
find rhythm in literature at the beginning of 
their lives. We read that “first iambics they 
discover,” and their 
way.” The library children in similar mannet 


“verses start them on 
are attracted to sounds, words, rhymes, and 
repetition, as the tellers of tales who go from 
poetry to animal stories, from the magic of the 
Umbrella to the color and wisdom of Chanti- 
cleer know well. 

The children’s Nottingham 
Branch has combined successfully books with 
audio-visuals. One program coordinated a talk 
on books about the sea such as Wonderful 
W orld of the Sea, with a recording V oice of 
\ ma- 


librarian at 


the Sea, and color slides of the ocean. 
rine exhibit added information and interest. 
As an indication of the reach of the varied 
appeals, | quote from a boy’s letter: “I wish 
to thank you for showing us the slides of the 
ocean. Hearing the water on the record player 
was exciting. The trip was very interesting. 
The book reports were even more so... | 
liked the shells and fish even better. especially 
the sting ray. | never knew that it had jagged 
edges and I never knew that sea horses 
were so small.” 

The children’s department has a general 
series of city-wide programs whose purpose is 
to promote knowledge of and foster under- 
standing and friendship between Cleveland’s 
children and the people of the world. Pre- 
sented from time to time, programs feature the 
cultural contributions of particular groups. 
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The Hans Christian Andersen Festival stressed 
Danish culture and included a variety of fea- 
tures from talks by gifted Danes to exhibits 
of arts and crafts from Copenhagen. There 
were editions of Andersen’s Fairy Tales in 
several languages and ceramic figures of 
characters from the tales. The Cleveland Press 
conducted a contest based on Andersen 
themes. The Hough Bakeries featured Ander- 
sen birthday cakes in their forty-one stores, 
the Clark restaurants had Danish menus. and 
the Stouffer restaurants had related window 
displays. Radio Station WJW broadcast an 
original script, “I’m Hans Christian Ander- 
sen,” written by a children’s librarian. 

The Children’s Festival of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, centered upon the literature and arts of 
Japan, was another in the series devoted to 
world cultures and the contribution of nations 
to the joy of living. Festival highlights were 
programs of story, song, and dance with danc- 
ers in native dress. The children’s group of a 
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dramatic organization dramatized a Japanese 
folk tale. A demonstration of flower arranging 
was an attractive feature. as was an old story 
box used by itinerant storytellers in Japan, 
flown from Tokyo through the courtesy of the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington. 

Newspapers are generous with space for li- 
brary activities. Television stations have car- 
ried library Story Book Lady programs from 
time to time. Commercial radio stations co- 
operate regularly with the library on scripts 
and spot announcements. The Board of Edu- 
cation Radio Station WBOE carries weekly 
story hours by children’s librarians. 

And so the spirited program of children’s 
work goes on, extending widespread into the 
community its work for the growth and en- 
richment of each individual child. The chil- 
dren’s librarian works with other community 
leaders for a better world and gives to the 
child a little beauty, fun, and laughter along 
the way. eee 


ADVISORY WORK WITH PARENTS 


by Elsie §. MacDonald 


Vore and more parents are seeking the help 
of librarians in guiding their children’s read- 
ing. This article by the assistant coordinator 
of children’s services of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Library describes one library’s 
services in this important area. Many public 
libraries, through the children’s librarians, 
offer informal guidance to parents, but few 
have such efficient means, with special book 
collections to be used as adjuncts of the service. 


IMPORTANT AND FAR-REACHING in its results 
is the library’s work with adults in the field 
of children’s books. Through parents. teachers. 
social workers, authors, artists. students. and 
many other interested persons the library ex- 
tends its influence upon the reading of chil- 
dren, and gains prestige if the work is good. 

To supplement the service in the children’s 
rooms, the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia offers special advisory help and the 


resources of three special collections of books 


at the central library, in two rooms adjacent to 
the children’s room. 

The Parents’ Collection consists of circulat- 
ing copies of the cream of the children’s room 
titles. Here the central library advisory staff 
brings parents, with or without children, to 
discuss reading problems and recommend 
books. Many come in here to browse, away 
from the hurly-burly of the busy children’s 
room. Books and lists are always on display. 
From this collection books also are sent to 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings and to 
other adult groups requesting exhibit sets, and 
to children’s literature classes in local colleges. 

In a second room is the office of the assist- 
ant coordinator of children’s service. where 
special advisory help is given to individuals 
or groups referred by the central and branch 
library staff. Since the assistant coordinator 


supervises the book selection activities of the 


children’s service, this is a mutually beneficial 
arrangement—her special bibliographic knowl- 
edge is made available to those needing it and 
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she is kept in touch with the needs of the 
community. 

An important resource of this service is the 
Advisory Collection, about two thousand non- 
circulating books selected to represent the best 
of the titles bought in many fields. Only books 
in print are kept in this collection, since it 
is used heavily by people intending to buy the 
books. A long table at which to work is an 
invaluable adjunct on the practical side. 

The third of the special collections is the 
Illustrators’, also noncirculating. This collec- 
tion has been developed over a long period to 
show illustration in books, mainly English and 
American, written for children, or adopted by 
them, the first identifiable illustrators 
down to the present time. The valuable books 
of this collection are scattered in various lo- 
cations, due to the critical shortage of space 
at the central library, but are available for 
use in the assistant coordinator’s office, where 


fre ym 


there is an index to the collection. 

The types of service show the variety of in- 
terests represented by adults seeking informa- 
about books and 
Among them are groups such as Parent- 


tion children’s reading. 
Teacher Association and other library com- 
mittees who want advice on books to buy for 
school libraries; school curriculum committees 
revising book lists or working up new ones for 


new course-of-study units; committees who 


CEDAR RAPIDS PUBLIC 


want to know titles to get for school or church 
book fairs; groups of student teachers to be 
introduced to the resources of the children’s 
service; children’s literature classes for brief 
talks on illustration of children’s books, fol- 
lowed by a period in which to look at books 
from the Illustrators’ Collection. Adults who 
come individually include parents and rela- 
tives wishing to buy books or wanting lists for 
individual children; teachers to see books in 
special fields; school officials to discuss read- 
ing problems; students working on special 
assignments; writers wanting to know what 
children of certain ages read, what has been 
written on certain subjects, and to discuss 
various aspects of writing for children; artists 
interested in book illustration or seeking 
themes for stage settings, murals, or other 
purposes; staff government 
and community agencies with questions relat- 
ing to children’s books and reading; foreign 
librarians, educators, publishers, and writers 
to see American children’s books; adults. 
often writers or collectors, interested in the 
history of children’s books and illustration. 
The heart of the work with adults is of 
course in the children’s rooms. The supple- 


members from 


mentary service at the central library supports 
it. giving emphasis to it with a display area, 
additional resources, and service developed 


to meet the special needs of adults. eee 


LIBRARY 


ALL ABOUT GROWING UP 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


Evelyn Zerzanek, children’s librarian of the Cedar Rapids, lowa, Public Library, persuaded 
Vaurice Sendak to make a set of drawings for “All About Growing Up,” a list of books to 
help boys and girls understand the life process, and to help parents prepare their children for 


u ell-adjusted adolescence. 
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STORYTELLING FESTIVALS 


by Laura E. Cathon 


Story hours continue to flourish in libraries 
of all sizes. In this article the head of the 
Central Boys and Girls Division of the Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, tells how one li- 
brary has planned special storytelling pro- 
grams which have presented, in addition to 
stories, the other cultural arts of Japan, 
India, and the American Indians. 


AN EXTREMELY COLORFUL EXHIBIT of Japanese 
dolls and handicrafts in the library and the 
blossoming of the cherry trees outside the li- 
brary last spring suggested to the staff of the 
Central Boys and Girls Division of the Carne- 
gie Library of Pitts- 
burgh that stories of 
Japan should be told 
at one of the regular 
Saturday afternoon 
story hours for chil- 
dren from five to 
twelve years of age. 
Thus began a series 
of special story hour 
programs which we 
have called Story- 
telling Festivals. 

For the Japanese Storytelling Festival li- 
brarians told “The Dancing Kettle” and “The 
Old Man with the Bump” from Yoshiko Uchi- 
da’s The Dancing Kettle and Other Japanese 
Folk Tales and Betty Jean Lifton’s Joji and 
the Dragon. 

Several Japanese mothers and their children 
living in Pittsburgh were invited to attend 
and éame dressed in their lovely Japanese ki- 
monos. One mother and daughter brought a 
rice bowl, chopsticks, and a teacup and 
showed them to the children. Another mother 
demonstrated Japanese paper folding. A third 
displayed her kimono, obi, and geta. 

The success of this program, indicated by 
the attendance and enthusiastic response of 
more than two hundred children, suggested a 
second program in August. One of the staff 
met Mrs. Sebastian Thashathu of India, who 


is living in Pittsburgh while her husband is 
teaching at a local university. Mrs. Thashathu 
is a gifted storyteller and accomplished dancer. 
On a warm Saturday afternoon in August, 
Mrs. Thashathu, wearing her sari, told two 
stories to the children. One of these was a story 
very similar to “Cinderella” and the other, a 
classic Hindu tale which told of a beloved 
king in India who respected a promise so 
highly he swore to his people that he would 
give up his life to keep his promise. Mrs. 
Thashathu followed her stories by dancing to 
“Vanda Mataram,” the national song of In- 
dia, accompanied by two university students 
and six Ford Foundation grantees, all from 
India. Both children and adults enjoyed this 
program and an exhibit of Indian crafts. 
The next special storytelling program was 
arranged for United Nations Week. The story- 
teller was Natalia Solony, a Ukrainian-born 
graduate student who wore an exquisitely 
hand-embroidered festival costume. She told 
a Ukrainian folk tale which the children im- 
mediately recognized as a parallel to “Hansel 
and Gretel.” Mary Louise Baxter, a librarian 
from Australia, read a poem by A. A. Milne. 
Mrs. Yoshinobu Seki, in a beautiful kimono, 
played the koto (Japanese harp) to accompany 
the Cherry Blossom Dance, danced by two 
four-year-olds from Japan, dressed in native 
costumes. In the publicity before the program 
all children from other countries living in 
Pittsburgh were invited to attend the program 
and to wear their native dress. Eighteen chil- 
dren from Spain, Brazil, India, Hungary, 
Italy, China, and Japan, whose families were 
in Pittsburgh for business or 
reasons, appeared at the story hour in costume. 


educational 


These children were seated together and after 
the program the regular story-hour patrons 
rushed forward to speak to them. In several 
instances children produced autograph albums 
for the visitors’ signatures. One Japanese 
father was busily signing for one of the four- 
year-old dancers. After the program a Hal- 
loween Jack O’Lantern surrounded by small 
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Mrs. Sebastian Thashathu of Kerala State, India, 
tells an Indian fairy tale to three American chil- 
dren seated on the floor and to their five-year-old 
Indian friend, Prasad Sri Ram, standing, whose 
mother, Mrs. S. Sri Ram, also listens. 


United Nations flags brought exclamations of 
delight, as the guests talked in a variety of lan- 


guages and asked about this strange American 
custom of the lighted pumpkin. 

The next special program was held January 
24, when Owenee Maunabosho, Dakota Indian 
living in Pittsburgh, told the story of “The 


Mystery Dog.” a popular legend of her tribe 


which tells of an Indian boy who discovered 
the first horse. The storyteller, whose name 
means Faithful-Hardworker, was dressed in a 
beautifully-beaded doeskin costume she made 
herself and was resplendent in turquoise jew- 
elry. She showed the children many examples 
of her beadwork. 

Two other programs have been planned as 
this article is written. In February, Mrs. Viv- 
ian Richman, a talented ballad singer, accom- 
panying herself on a guitar, will sing ballads 
for the children, and one of the librarians will 
tell a folk tale. The other program, which 
differs from these, is planned for the month of 
April. Mrs. Paul M. Offill, for whom story- 
telling, especially the telling of cycle stories, 
has long been an avocation, will tell stories 
from the “Song of Roland” on four successive 
Saturday mornings. Mrs. Offill has made her 
own adaptation of these stories for telling. 
The library will invite interested adults, stu- 
dents of children’s literature, and older boys 
and girls to these story hours. 

Effective 
publicity, arranged by the library public rela- 
tions director, created much interest in these 
eee 


radio, televison, and newspaper 


programs, 


CITY OF MIAMI NEWS BUREAL 


{n informal, picture book story hour in the Children’s Room of the Miami Public Library. 
Grace Rayfuse is the children’s librarian. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Cooperation with schools is an important part 
of public library service, a venture in which 
the two institutions recognize their respective 
fields of interest and strive at all times to 
support each other, with the child’s ultimate 
and lasting use of libraries in mind. No 
service rendered by the public library can take 
the place of a curriculum-centered school li- 
brary, but cooperation between the two educa- 
tional agencies is vital to the child of today. 

These two articles by Helen Fuller, assistant 
librarian in charge of work with boys and 
girls at Long Beach, California, and Mildred 


R. Phipps, supervisor of children’s services at 
Pasadena, provide insight into two contrasting 
methods of cooperation. Both librarians have 
developed, each within her own educational 
framework, programs which enrich their 
school curriculums. In Long Beach, with school 
libraries firmly established, the public library 
provides enrichment material at all levels. In 
Pasadena, where elementary school libraries 
are not in existence at present, more services 
need to be offered. Both librarians stress the 
need for cooperative planning at all levels. 


.. «In Long Beach, by Helen Fuller 


\LTHOUGH EACH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL in Long 
Beach has a centralized school library. the 
Long Beach Public Library maintains a close 
working relationship with the entire local 
school system. 

The aim of the Public Library is for a li- 
brarian to visit each school once a semester. 
This may vary. according to the number of 
schools assigned to a branch. work load, etc. 
\n atmosphere conducive to a happy sharing 
of books awaits the librarian because of the 
planning on the part of principals and teachers. 
The librarian usually meets the children in the 
classrooms or in the school library; however, 
classes are grouped together occasionally in an 
auditorium or elsewhere. It is necessary for the 
librarian to visit the school because the lack 
of busses and a state building code curtail the 
number of school classes that can visit public 
library agencies at one time. This is regretta- 
ble. for such an experience is the ideal way to 
introduce a child to his public library. 

Frequently in the initial planning stage of 
that tentative 
plans are discussed with one of the school 


activities involve the schools. 
supervisors. In this liaison lies the strength of 
our cooperation. In our favor to begin with 
is the fact that most of the school administra- 
tors have an appreciation of what the public 
library can contribute to the educational pro- 
gram of the schools and a desire to encourage 
children to make use of all sources of educa- 
tional materials. Without this point of view we 


could not reach as many teachers. But it is 
this planning together at the supervisory level 
that opens the doors with such a warm wel- 
come to the promotion of our book-centered 
activities on the part of teachers and princi- 


pals. 


VACATION READING PROGRAM 


The vacation reading program for the pri- 
mary grades is one of the most successful 
means of bringing children to the library and 
is planned with the elementary school super- 
visors prior to the end of the school term. The 
library makes lists for average and superior 
readers; the schools make lists for the slower 
readers. From these lists the teacher can choose 
for each child a reading list geared to his spe- 
cial reading skill. The child’s list is sent home 
with his report card on the last day of school. 
DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The school curriculum department is another 
area in which library cooperation brings addi- 
tional service to adults in the community. Stu- 
dent teachers and others frequently borrow the 
courses of study prepared in the local school 
system. Because of certain regulations these 
cannot be loaned from the Board of Education 
Office. However, the Board of Education gives 
the public library extra copies, and these may 
be borrowed. This is a valuable service in Long 
Beach where there is a state college with a 
strong teacher-training program. 








The curriculum department also helps the 
library better serve boys and girls in their 
quest for information. Through it the library is 
constantly advised of changes in the curricu- 
lum. The public library as well as the school 
library department at the Board of Education 
materials for the curriculum 
department when a new course of study is be- 
ing prepared. Materials to supplement such 
curriculum changes are added to the public 
library collection. However, textbooks supplied 
in the schools are not duplicated in the public 
library. 


search out new 


SELECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Within the last two years some schools have 
launched a Selective Reading Program. This 
calls for a great variety of material in the class- 
room so that each child may find his own level 
and pace of reading. The result is a greater 


enthusiasm and interest in reading on the part 
of the child, and improved reading skill natu- 
rally follows. Collections of books are loaned 
to teachers for a month to be used in the class- 
room. This is in addition to books the children 
use from their school library. Many books are 
read by every child in the class, Frequently 
one student is chosen to act as classroom li- 
brarian. The number of books a teacher may 
borrow will vary with the supply. This policy 
gives the library control so that there will be 
material available when the children themselves 
come to the library. The teacher, together with 
the children’s librarian, makes the selection, 
thus sharing their specialized knowledge. Books 
are chosen with individual children in mind. 
The children are made to understand where 
the books come from and are encouraged to 
use the public library on their own initiative. 

eee 


. . » In Pasadena, by Mildred R. Phipps 


SINCE THERE ARE no elementary school li- 
braries in Pasadena, the schools are dependent 
upon the public library for book talks, story- 
telling, and library instruction as well as for 
most of the children’s recreational reading. 
Through the Elementary School Library Serv- 
ice, housed in the Educational Center and 
directed by a school librarian, teachers have 
access to a large collection and may borrow 
75 to 100 books for classroom use. These may 


Children using Washington, D.C., Public Library 
room in Crippled Children’s Building, District of 
Columbia General Hospital. A children’s librarian 
is on duty one day a week. 





be exchanged at any time. Professional books, 
magazines, and bulletins are also available 
from this collection. 

The program with the public library is 
worked out between the coordinators of ele- 
mentary education and the supervisor of work 
with children in the public library, and 
through them the information is passed on to 
principals, teachers, and children’s librarians. 

Busses are provided by the public schools to 
take all fifth and sixth grade classes once a 
month to the nearest library. Pasadena Public 
Library has eight branches in addition to the 
central library. Lower grades make occasional 
visits and, where schools are within walking 
distance, additional visits are planned by the 
principal and the children’s librarians. 

In the fall each teacher receives a bulletin 
from the Superintendent of Schools explaining 
the purposes and procedures of the program, 
and teachers and principals are invited to 
their nearest public library for tea and ex- 
change of ideas. These meetings, being some- 
what in the form of a command performance, 
are well attended and profitable to all con- 
cerned. The librarians become acquainted with 
new teachers, explain their plans for a well- 
rounded program for each class and, in turn, 
receive suggestions from the teachers. The 
children’s librarians emphasize book talks, 
storytelling. and reading guidance with all 











. 





PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


This is one of a dozen youngsters who helped 


mend thousands of tattered volumes, during their 


summer vacation, at the North Kingstown Free 


Library, Wickford, Rhode Island. 


groups. Teachers are asked not to encourage 
pupils to bring reference questions to the 
public library. 

The school and public library supervisors 
meet twice a year—in the fall and in the 
spring. The fall meeting is to plan programs 
and the teachers’ bulletins. At the spring meet- 
ing the year’s programs are evaluated. 

For two years the supervisor of children’s 
work was a member of the Language Arts 
Curriculum Committee chairman of a 


subcommittee on extended reading. 


and 
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A happy relationship exists between the 
schools and the public library. Communication 
is excellent, and a good understanding and 
appreciation of each other’s work exists be- 
tween the two agencies. The librarians be- 
come acquainted with school philosophy and 
methods and are able to interpret them to the 
community. The school personnel are most 
appreciative, and always support the library’s 
work. The children’s librarians are invited to 
special meetings sponsored by the schools, and 
once a year the librarians invite the school 
staff to a tea at which local authors speak. 

The librarian in charge of Elementary 
School Library Service attends monthly book 
meetings at the public library. She keeps chil- 
dren’s librarians informed about books she is 
buying in quantity. In such cases the title is 
either rejected or marked for limited duplica- 
tion by the public librarians, resulting in con- 
book funds. In addition, the 
school librarian reviews books which supple- 
ment the school curriculum, and through her 
efforts science teachers examine and advise us 


servation of 


on new science books. This latter service is 
especially appreciated today because of the 
mass of new science publications. 

In Pasadena, teachers, librarians, and par- 
ents work together to make reading a pleasure 
for children. We realize that this program in no 
way takes the place of a library in each ele- 
mentary school, but between us we have cre- 
ated a good climate for the appreciation of 
books. eco 





PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


At the Pasadena Public Library a school group selects books at the public library. 
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BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES FOR CHILDREN 


Books which avoid stereotypes and present Negro life 
objectively make an important contribution to better hu- 
man relations. Their number has been growing in recent 


years. 


by Charlemae Rollins 


Mrs. Rollins is children’s librarian of the 
Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library. She is 
the author of We Build Together, a Reader’s 
Guide to Negro Life and Literature for Ele- 
mentary and High School Use, a pioneer evalu- 
ation and critique. She is a past-president of 
the Children’s Services Division. 


THE FIRST EDITION of the pamphlet We Build 
Together, published in 1941 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, listed only 72 
titles of acceptable books about Negroes for 
children of elementary school age. In 1948 a 
second edition included 90 children’s books 
dealing with Negro life. 

In 1949 Mrs. Augusta Baker, assistant co- 
ordinator of work with children and super- 
visor of storytelling in the New York Public 
Library. published a pamphlet, Books about 
Negro Life for Children, which included 95 
books about American Negroes for children. 
Her latest pamphlet. 
published in 1957 
with the assistance 
of a Dutton-Macrae 
critically 
evaluates more than 


Award. 


two hundred excel- 
lent books about 
(American 
for children. 
The 
this 
point up the prog- 
ress that has been made in the field of writ- 
ing, illustrating, and publishing books about 


Negroes 


purpose of 
article is to 
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Negroes for children in the last ten years. In 
addition, it is hoped that librarians, teachers. 
parents, and others in selecting 
books to meet a specific need will also find 


interested 


some help here. 

For those who are unaware of the sensi- 
tive areas in writing about Negroes for chil- 
dren, a brief summary of the criteria used in 
the pamphlets cited above may be helpful. 

1. Books with illustrations that stereotype 
or ridicule the Negro child are objectionable. 
These are known as “pickaninny pictures.” 

2. Books that use terms of derision such as 
“nigger,” “darkey.” “coon,” “spook,” “Ras- 
tus,” “Sambo,” and “pickaninny.” 

There are exceptions to this. In historical 
fiction for older children where the characters 
are known to have used these terms, this is 
accepted. An author who tries to present an 
honest portrayal of a period must of necessity 
set down the words as they were naturally 
used. In order to recreate certain scenes in a 
particular setting he must try to give a faith- 
ful presentation. Examples of this may be 
found in Railroad to Freedom, by Hildegard 
Swift (Harcourt, Brace) and the more recent 
Newbery Award winner Rifles for Watie by 
Harold Keith ( Crowell). 

The real objection to these terms arises 
when the author uses them in referring to his 
Examples of this unconscious 
stereotyping are: “The ancient darkey 
scratched his kinky head.” “The fat black 
cook waddled into the kitchen.” “An engaging 
pickaninny rolled on the dirty cabin floor.” 
“The terrified coons scuttled for cover.” The 
home of a poor Negro is a “cabin.” The Negro 


characters. 
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minor character never smiles or laughs, he 
“grins widely.” All Negroes have “pearly 
white teeth.” 

3. The use of heavy dialect in children’s 
books has been discussed widely. No honest 
author of children’s books uses it simply as a 
handy gimmick to delineate a character. 
whether he is a villain, a Negro, or any minor 
character. 

Recently a supervisor of children’s work 
in a large midwestern city wrote to the pub- 
lisher of the Doctor Dolittle books when a 
member of her staff questioned the value of 
replacing them because of the objectionable 
language. The reply happily brought out the 
fact that the latest edition of the Doctor Do- 
little books no longer includes the words she 
referred to. The publisher deplored their use 
as much as others did, but revision. especially 
of books by an author who is no longer living. 
presents difficult problems. 

Publishers are reconsidering their older 
books in the light of such inquiries, and alert 
librarians in re-evaluation for replacement 
have a fine opportunity to make certain that in 
considering older books for repurchase the 
book collection keeps pace with the present- 
day interpretation of human relations. 

We Build Together made a plea for heroes 
for Negro children—books about real people. 
This need is now being adequately met by a 
yearly output of at least a half-dozen individ- 
ual biographies of eminent Negroes, past and 
present. There are also useful special collec- 
tions of biographies. such as Famous Negro 
Music Makers by Hughes (Dodd, Mead) and 
general biography collections notable for their 
inclusion of all the important persons in a 
particular field regardless of race. An example 
is Giants of Jazz by Terkel (Crowell). 

Elizabeth Yates was awarded the Newbery 
Medal in 1951 for Amos Fortune: Free Man 
(Aladdin). a splendid hero story for any child 
above the fourth grade. 

Several good books have been written, both 
nonfiction and fiction, about Harriet Tubman, 
the slave woman who led more than two hun- 
dred of her people to freedom. Mary McCleod 
Bethune and Marian Anderson are also popu- 
lar subjects. 

A really notable book of 1958 was Captain 
of the Planter by Sterling (Doubleday). This 
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is a thrilling and fully documented account of 
the unlettered slave boy who boldly sailed the 
Planter, a Confederate ship, into the hands of 
the Union Army. 

In poetry and in fiction Negro children are 
encouraged when they see reflections of them- 
selves. Gwendolyn Books’ Bronzeville Boys 
and Girls (Harper) and the merry folk 
rhymes and games of Margaret Taylor’s Did 
You Feed My Cow? (Crowell) are especially 
cherished by Negro children, although they 
are enjoyed by all boys and girls. 

For older girls, Florence Means, well known 
for her earlier pioneering in this field, has 
written Reach for a Star (Houghton Mifflin), 
significant because it is the only story which 
gives a picture of life at a large coeducational 
Negro university. It is a warm and wholesome 
love story as well. Miriam Blanton has written 
a girls story. Hold Fast to Your Dreams 
(Messner). about the trials faced by a Negro 
girl who longed to be a ballet dancer, This 
story also touches the problem of school inte- 
gration in the Midwest. Julie’s Heritage by 
Catherine Marshall (Longmans) is a story of 
the problems that beset a Negro girl in a 
northern city. Hope Newell has written two 
popular stories about Mary Ellis, a Negro stu- 
dent nurse who trained in a white hospital. 
A Cap for Mary Ellis and Mary Ellis Student 
Vurse (Harper). The Barred Road (Macmil- 
lan) by DeLeeuw is a story of the friendship 
between a white and Negro girl that withstood 
the pressures of a hostile community. 

Writers of books on sports, both fiction and 
nonfiction, have kept pace with the gains that 
have been made by Negroes in the major 
fields—baseball. football, basketball. 
boxing. and track. Among the many success- 
ful writers of sports books are John Tunis. 
Gregor Felsen. Duane Decker, Jesse Jackson, 
and C. H. Frick. Gilbert Douglas in Hard to 
Tackle, a football story, successfully combines 
the sports element with a community problem. 

A bold venture in the field of stories for 


sports 


junior high-school boys and girls is Neu 
Dreams for Old by Person (Longmans), a 
present-day story of youth in the Deep South 
which provides an easily understood view of 
the economic as well as the cultural changes 
there. Equally courageous is South Town by 
Graham (Follett), a story of the hardships 
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faced by an ambitious Negro boy in a small 
southern community. The important message 
of this moving story is one of hope for the 
future when there will be greater understand- 
ing between the two races in the South. 

The progress of the past ten years reported 
here is a real tribute to the conscious effort 
that has been made by hundreds of workers 
with children and children’s books. 

Scores of selective lists have been prepared. 


Among the many now available are: 


Books about Negro Life for Children, Augusta 
Baker. New York Public Library, 1957. 

Books Are Bridges, The American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 1957. 

Brotherhood Lists, The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Reading Ladders for Human Understanding, by 
Margaret Heaton, Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1955. eco 





BOOKS ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by the Children’s Services Division as a contribution to the Lincoln Sesquicentennial. 


Anprews, Mrs. Mary RayMonp. The Perfect 
Tribute. Scribner, 1906. 
President Lincoln learns from a dying Con- 
federate prisoner the real meaning of the si- 
lence that followed his Gettysburg Address. 
A short story classic. (Ages 10 up.) 


AULAIRE, INGRI AND EpGar Parin pb’. Abraham 
Lincoln. Doubleday, 1939. 
An informal, introductory picture book giving 
the essential facts of Lincoln’s life with litho- 
graphs in soft color and in black and white. 
(Ages 5-9.) 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES Henry. Abraham Lincoln. 
Viking. 1943. 
\ portrait study in poetic prose which brings 
the man and his times into clear perspective. 
Text and lithographs by the author have dra- 
matic \ beautiful example of book- 
making. (Ages 11] up.) 


sweep. 


Eirert, Mrs. Vircinta Louise. Out of the 
Wilderness: Young Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 
Dodd, Mead, 1956. 

“This is the story of how young Abraham Lin- 
coln came out of the wilderness—the wilder- 
ness not alone of pioneer Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois, but the wilderness of the mind 
through which he struggled and from which 
become great.” —Foreword. 
The second in a chronological series by this 


he emerged to 


author presenting a panorama of Lincoln’s 
life. (Ages 11 up.) 


Foster, Mrs. GENEVIEVE. Abraham Lincoln; 
an Initial Biography. Scribner, 1950. 
\ simple and moving biography for younger 
readers which shows the qualities of sympathy, 
humor. great ideas which 
marked through _ poverty, 
trouble and failures from log cabin to White 
House. (Ages 8-10.) 


and devotion to 


Lincoln’s | steps 
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Jupson, Ciara INGRAM. Abraham Lincoln, 
Friend of the People. Follett, 1950. 

A highly readable biography of Lincoln, its 
spirit in keeping with the kindliness and humor 
of this great man. The attractive format will 


invite readers. (Ages 10-12.) 


McNeerR, May YONGE. America’s Abraham 
Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 
A short, sympathetic biography which presents 
with clarity and understanding the develop- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln from the frontier lad 
to the man “who embodies the spirit of free- 
dom.” Distinguished illustrations by Lynd 
Ward complement the text. (Ages 9-11.) 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN. Longshanks. Har- 
court, Brace, 1928. 
Young Thad Stevens is rescued from the icy 
Mississippi River by lanky, awkward Abe. 
whose backwoods humor, philosophizing, and 
skill at fisticuffs earn Thad’s genuine admira- 
tion. The author has caught the spirit of the 
times in this fast-moving historical novel. 
(Ages 11 up.) 


Pautt, HERTHA ERNEsTINE. Lincoln’s Little 
Correspondent. Doubleday, 1952. 
A little girl tells a great man how to become 
President of the United States. The story, 
based on fact, of why Lincoln let his whiskers 
grow. (Ages 8-10.) 


SANDBERG, Car. Abe Lincoln Grows Up. Har- 
court, Brace, 1928. 
Excerpted from Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln, the 
Prairie Years, this book tells of Abe’s forma- 
tive years spent in the wilderness of Indiana 
and Kentucky, of his self-reliance and awkward 
strength, and of the molding influences that 
shaped the life of the “boy who would never 
amount to much.” (Ages 10 up.) eee 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 1959 


by Anne R. Izard 


Miss Izard, a children’s librarian in the New 
York Public Library system, is a member of 
the Newbery Caldecott Committee. 

It should be noted that the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards are dated as of the year in 
which they are given, but are for books pub- 
lished during the preceding year. Previous 
ALA Bulletin announcements have erroneously 
used the year of publication as the date of the 
award. 


THIS YEAR an almost unprecedented una- 
nimity of opinion between the committee and 
the Children’s Services Division membership 
marked the choice of the Newbery and Calde- 


Book jacket for The Witch of Blackbird Pond, 


for which Elizabeth George Speare received the 


1959 Newbery medal. Published by 
Mifflin. 


Houghton 





cott award winners for 1959 as announced 
Friday, March 20, in the New York office of 
Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals. The 
chairman of the committee announced it took 
only one ballot to make the decision. Eliza- 
beth George Speare received the Newbery 
award for the most distinguishing contribution 
to American literature for boys and girls pub- 
lished in 1958. Barbara Cooney received the 
Caldecott medal for the most outstanding pic- 
ture book of the year 1958. Both will receive 
their medals at the Newbery Caldecott ban- 
quet to be held in Washington the night of 
Tuesday, June 23, at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
during the ALA Conference. 

Elizabeth George Speare will receive the 
38th Newbery medal for The Witch of Black- 
bird Pond, published by Houghton Mifflin. 
This is only her second full-length novel. The 
first, published a 
year ago and enti- 
tled Calico Captive, 
was based on an ac- 
tual historical event 
which Mrs. Speare 
discovered by accl- 
dent while reading a 
history of the Con- 
necticut River. But 
the story of The 
Witch of Blackbird 
Pond is completely 
original, though her own town, Wethersfield. 





Connecticut. is the setting. 

The story tells of Kit, a gay sixteen-year- 
old, who comes from the Barbados to make 
her home with relatives in the Puritan com- 
munity. Kit’s friendship with old Hannah, a 
Quaker, leads her into serious trouble, for 
when Hannah is accused as a witch and 
escapes, the wrath of the community turns on 
Kit. It was generally accepted in that day that 
one could become a witch by association. Two 
witches were actually tried during Puritan 
days—one was hung and the other deported. 
The wording of the indictment and all the 


tests used in Kit’s trial were copied exactly 
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from these early records. This explains the 
ring of authenticity in the book, but the 
appeal of Mrs, Speare’s writing is her own 
She has created a historical novel 
filled with suspense, romance, and unforget- 
table characters. As a New Englander her- 
self she has a basic sympathy for and under- 
standing of the Puritan character. She has 


secret. 


taught English in high school for six years, 
during one of which she was also in charge of 
the school library. With this experience behind 
her and with two teenagers of her own, she 
finds young people her natural audience. 
Reading aloud to her own children, sharing 
books and ideas with them as they grow, she 
has kept in close touch with the tastes and 
ideas of the young. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are: 
Natalie Savage Carlson, The Family Under 
the Bridge, Harper; Meindert Dejong, Along 
Came a Dog, Harper; Francis Kalnay, Chu- 
caro, Harcourt, Brace; William O. Steele, The 
Perilous Road, Harcourt, Brace. 

Barbara Cooney, in private life Mrs. Talbot 
Porter, won the 22nd Caldecott award for her 
picture book Chanticleer and the Fox, pub- 
Thomas Y. New 


York born and bred, but now lives in Pep- 


lished by Crowell. She is 
perell, Massachusetts, with her husband and 
her four children. Her work has long been 

enjoyed by children 


and adults. In the 
last eleven years 
she has done illus- 


trations for various 
magazines and an- 
thologies and has il- 


books. 


The idea for her 


lustrated 35 
prize-winning __ pic- 
ture book came one 
afternoon when she 





was ill and was re- 
reading Chaucer. The Nun’s Priest’s Tale ap- 
pealed to her creative imagination, but before 
Chanticleer became a reality there was hard 
work ahead. There were literally hours of 
reading and re-reading the text aloud to her 
editor to make sure that in her adaptation of 
the story the words flowed smoothly for her 
picture book audience. There were days of 
poring over the illuminated manuscripts in the 
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Cloisters, the Morgan Library, and the New 
York Public Library. When the time for draw- 
ing came, there were children in quantity in 
her own house to serve as models, but she had 
to borrow some of her neighbor’s chickens for 
drawing her main characters. It was Barbara 
Cooney’s own herb garden that tempted her 
to include the many flowers and herbs that 
decorate the book’s pages. 

Even when the book was published and off 
on its‘own making a place for itself, its crea- 
tor could not forget it and found herself cut- 
ting and shaping its characters in gingerbread 
as she made the cookie ornaments for her 
children’s Christmas tree. These were dressed 
in icing colored to match the pictures in the 
book, and each was over a foot tall. Only one 
of these treasures has been preserved, for 
it is a custom in the household that the chil- 
dren eat the ornaments on Twelfth Night. 
Luckily one went to her editor at Thomas 
Y. Crowell, who will bring it to the Newbery 
Caldecott banquet. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott award are: 
Antonio Frasconi, The House That Jack Built, 


Harcourt: Maurice Sendak, What Do You 
Say, Dear? by Sesyle Joslin, W. R. Scott: 
: eee 


Taro Yashima, Umbrella, Viking. 





The Fox with Chanticleer in Chanticleer and the 
Fox, for which Barbara Cooney received the 1959 
Caldecott medal. She adapted and illustrated the 
story. 
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I Went to the Animal Fair, by William Cole, illustrated by Colette Rosselli. World. 


NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1958 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Children’s Services Division, Evsie S. Mac- 
DoNnaLp, chairman, aided by suggestions from 
children’s librarians in eighteen cities. 


The Swineherd, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Translated and illustrated by Erik Blegvad. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

Newly translated and illustrated by a Danish artist 


and presented in picture book form. An altogether 
enchanting book. 


The Golden Phoenix, by Charles Marius Bar- 
beau. Retold by Michael Hornyansky. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Price. Walck. $3.00. 
Gathered at first hand and skillfully retold, this 
collection of French-Canadian fairy tales is a real 
contribution to folk tales for children. 

Sons of the Steppe, by Hans Baumann. Trans- 
lated by Isabel and Florence McHugh. I}lus- 
trated by Heiner Rothfuchs. Walck ( origi- 
nally Oxford). $3.00. 

The life 
hordes are 


and character of the Mongol warrior 
remarkably well pictured in a stirring 
tale of two dissimilar grandsons of Genghis-Khan. 


The Horse Without a Head, by Paul Berna. 
Translated by John Buchanan-Brown. Illus- 
trated by Richard Kennedy. Pantheon. $2.75. 
\ derelict neighborhood near 
ful setting for a 


Paris is the color- 


memorable story of a gang of 
children who find mystery and adventure through 
their headless, 


iron-wheeled, wooden horse. 


Treasurer of Green Knowe, by Lucy Maria 
Boston. Illustrated by Peter Boston, Har- 


court, Brace. $3.00. 
Granny’s tales and Tolly’s imagination bring alive 
people and events of another generation at Green 
Knowe. A remarkably successful use of the story- 
within-a-story technique with perfect blending of 
realism and fantasy. 

Felice, by Marcia Brown. Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner. $2.95. 
A homeless cat and a catless boy are brought to- 
gether in a picture book richly- 
colored Venice scenes. 

Elf Owl, by Mary Marsh Buff and Conrad 
Buff. Viking. $2.75. 
Sensitive verselike prose and lovely sepia drawings 
reflect: the beauty and moods of the desert and 
convey the drama of life around 


The Man Who Was Don Quixote, by Rafaello 

Busoni. I!lustrated by the author. Prentice- 
Hall. $3.95. 
Miguel de life, and 
sixteenth-century Spain are excitingly and color 
fully portrayed in an appreciative biography pro- 
fusely illustrated with spirited drawings. 

The Family Under the Bridge, by Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper. $2.95. 

{ warm and flavorsome story of an old 
Paris and life entangled, 


against his will, with a fatherless family in search 
of a home. 


enhanced by 


a water hole. 


Cervantes, his adventurous 


hobo of 


whose heart become 


Chanticleer and the Fox, by Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Adapted and illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 
Crowell. $3.00. 

Handsome. drawings in bril 


accurately detailed 
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liant colors and in black and white illustrate a 
well-told version of the tale of the proud cock and 
ihe sly fox. 

| Went to the Animal Fair, edited by William 
Cole. Illustrated by Colette Rosselli. World. 
$2.75. 
An inviting, gaily illustrated book of well-chosen 
animal poems for young children. 

The Americans, by Harold Coy, Illustrated by 


William Moyers. Little, Brown. $4.50. 


American 
interest 


which vitalizes 


unusual 


A stimulating 
history by means of its 
approach and brisk, informal style. 


flong Came a Dog, by Meindert De Jong. Il- 


survey 
human 


lustrations by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
$2.75. 
With great insight and skill the author has 


created a moving and suspenseful story about the 
friendship between a toeless hen and a rejected, 
home-seeking dog that becomes her protector. 


Tistou of the Green Thumbs, by Maurice 
Druon. Translated by Humhprey Hare. 


Illustrated by Jacqueline Duhéme. Scribner. 


2.4/0. 


delicately fashioned fantasy concern- 


A charming 


5 






Sea 





Henry Reed, Inc., by Keith Robertson, illustrated 
by Robert McCloskey. Viking. 
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ing a strange little boy who uses his gift of green 
thumbs to bring beauty, happiness, and peace to 
the world. Imaginative illustrations. 

Pinky Pye, by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 
Mysterious happenings and a beguiling 
kitten add spice to the Pye family’s summer on 
Fire Island. A captivating story recounted with 
warmth and humor. 

Bless This Day, Compiled by Elfrida Vipont 
Brown Foulds (Elfrida Vipont, pseud.). 
Illustrated by Harold Jones. Harcourt. 
Brace. $3.25. 

A rich and varied collection of Christian prayers, 
traditional and modern, prose and poetry, Inter- 
pretive, reverent illustrations. 

Willa, by Ruth Franchere. Illustrated by Leon- 
ard Weisgard. Crowell. $3.00. 

\ vivid reconstruction in lively, narrative style of 
Willa Cather’s girlhood in Nebraska near the turn 
of the century 


clever, 


Lee of Virginia, by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Scribner, $4.50. 

The character of Robert E. Lee, the man and the 
soldier, clearly emerges in this mature, thoroughly 
researched biography. 

The House that Jack Built, by Antonio Fras- 
coni. Illustrated by the author. Harcourt. 
Brace. $3.00. 

Striking woodcuts modern in design and use of 
color give a fresh interpretation to a nursery rhyme 
presented here both in English and in French. 


Umbrella, by Jun Iwamatsu (Taro Yashima, 

pseud.). Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
$2.50. 
The anticipation, impatience, and joy of a little 
girl who waits for a rainy day to use her birthday 
umbrella are sensitively portrayed in a beautiful 
picture book. 


What Do You Say, Dear? by Sesyle Joslin. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Scott. $2.75. 
Ludicrous situations and laughable pictures intro- 
duce good manners to the very young. 


Chicaro, Wild Pony of the Pampa, by Francis 

Kalnay. Illustrated by Julian de Miskey. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
The people of the Argentine Pampa and their way 
of life are brought into sharp focus in a poignant, 
intimately narrated story of a boy, a gaucho, and 
a wild pony. 


In the Middle of the Trees, by Karla Kuskin. 
Illustrated by the author. Harper. $3.25. 
Original poems, childlike in appeal and pleasing 
to the ear, illustrated with sprightly drawings 
which match the mood of the verses, 
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The Magic Feather Duster, by William Lipkind 
(Will, pseud.). Illustrated by Nicolas Mord- 
vinoff (Nicolas, pseud.). Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.25. 

Four brothers use their different virtues and talents 

to win a magic feather duster in a picture book 
told in folk-tale manner and_ illustrated 
with imagination and originality. 


story 


The Minnow Leads to Treasure, by Ann Phi- 

lippa Pearce. Illustrated by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. World. $3.00. 
The enjoyable summer adventures of two treasure- 
seeking boys on and along the river Say, excep- 
tionally well told against an enticing English back- 
ground. 

The Sherwood Ring, by Elizabeth Marie Pope. 
Illustrated by Evaline Ness. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.00. 

An original and amusing romantic adventure for 
older girls deftly interweaves a twentieth-century 


mystery and an eighteenth-century intrigue. 


Allth, by Alastair Reid. Illustrated by Walter 
Lorraine. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 
4 young minstrel brings back greenness and joy 
to the dark and desolate kingdom of Allth in a 
poetically told fairy tale of haunting beauty. 

Henry Reed, Inc., by Keith Robertson. Illus- 
trated by Robert McCloskey. Viking. $3.00. 
A truly funny of the summer enterprises 


of an inventive boy and a neighbor girl. The illus- 
trations exactly match the straight-faced, first 


story 


person narrative. 


Vkwala, by Edith Lambert Sharp. Illustrated 
by William Winter. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


and beautifully written story of a 


A gripping 





Pinky Pye, by Eleanor Estes, illustrated by Ed- 


ward Ardizzone. Harcourt, Brace. 


Salish Indian boy’s quest for manhood and his 
peace-loving tribe’s migration from a _ drought- 
stricken land. 

The Witch of Blackbird Pond, by Elizabeth 
George Speare. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 
Strong plot, fully-realized characters, and convinc- 
ing atmosphere distinguish this historical narra- 
tive of a girl whose rebellion against bigotry and 
her Puritan surroundings culminates in a witch 
hunt and trial. 

The Perilous Road, by William O. Steele. 

Illustrated by Paul Harcourt. 
Brace. $2.95. 
In a perceptive, swiftly-paced story a confused, 
Yankee-hating Tennessee mountain boy learns by 
experience the senselessness of war, the true mean- 
ing of courage, and the importance of understand- 
ing. 


Galdone. 


ee LT 
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Umbrella, by 
author. Viking. 


Taro Yashima, illustrated by 


Warrior Scarlet, by Rosemary Sutcliff. 'Illus- 
trations by Charles Keeping. Walck. $3. 
An ancient culture is compellingly 
the story of the fierce struggle of a crippled Bronze 





recreated in 


Age boy to prove himself and his right to wear the 
warrior scarlet, 

Crictor, by Tomi Ungerer. Illustrated by the 
author. Harper. $2.50. 

\ highly diverting picture book about an agree- 
that affection 
and gratitude of a French village. 

Do You Know What I'll Do? by Charlotte 

Shapiro Zolotow. Illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper. $2.50. 
A mood of a little girl 
makes childlike, imaginatively expressed promises 
to her baby brother in a picture book of gentle 
charm. 


able pet boa constrictor earns the 


tenderness is evoked as 
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Building a new library? . . . modern- pick Deluxe library shelving in color 
izing the old one? . . . adding new shelf ...and those somber library stacks will 
space? Pick a color for your cases... come to life! 


Only Deluxe shelving combines all these advantages: 

e wide choice of color—(Sandalwood, ¢ Chem-a-Cote* baked enamel finish— 
Mist Green, Canyon Coral, Office Gray ) lasts a lifetime 

—142 other colors available to your ¢ Modern design, distinctive styling 
specifications at slight extra cost. e Open or closed-back sections 


The newest development—a phosphatized, chemical undercoating 


Choose Deluxe, the ideal setting for your books. Free catalog on request. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA.., A division of Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest manufacturer of boltless steel shelving products OM-89-07 
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A.LA. Books for Spring and Early Summer 


Proceedings of the Institute 
on State Field Consultant Services 


Just published. $2.75 


Official report of the 1958 Institute conducted by 
the Public Libraries Division Coordinating Com- 


mittee for the Library Services Act and the Library 
Administration Division Section on Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


Cataloging of Persian Works 
Including Rules for Transliteration, 
Entry and Description 
Nasser Sharify. 

Price to be Announced. 


{ pioneering study in cataloging, in a field of 
growing American interest. Developed from the 
author’s research in 137 existing Persian catalog- 
ing codes in many languages, for a doctoral dis- 
sertation. 


aa aa aaa aa a a a aa ae a ea eae ee eee ee 


College Teaching and the 
College Library 


Patricia Knapp. May. $3.00 


\ survey of library use at a representative liberal 
arts college, in relation to courses in various sub- 
ject areas, academic rank and standing, etc. ACRL 
Monograph No, 23. 


Plans for Six Public 
Library Buildings 
May. $2.25 


Analysis by librarians and architects of six new 
public library buildings. Includes figures on size 
of collection, population served, total floor space, 
seating capacity, cost per square foot, Illustrated. 
Public Library Reporter No. 8. 


A Guide to Art Reference Books 
Mary W. Chamberlin. 
Price and publication date 
to be announced 


A unique guide to the reference books in architec- 
ture, sculpture, drawings, painting, prints and en- 
gravings, and the applied arts. Describes 2500 se- 
lected titles. 


The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin 


23 issues per year, $6.00 


The unique, twice-monthly guide to all the new 
books and encyclopedias—for adults, children 
and young people. Write for your free sample copy 


today. 


Do you have these significant recent titles? 


Catalog Use Study 
Director’s Report by Sidney L. Jackson 


Vaclav Mostecky, ed. 


A Study of Factors Influencing 
College Students to Become Librarians 


Agnes Lytton Reagan. $2.75 


The Status of American 
College and University Librarians 


Robert B. Downs, ed. $3.50 


The 1959 A.L.A, Catalog, Books and Pamphlets, is available on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEW 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
APPOINTMENTS 


Donatp D. Bock began his duties in Decem- 
ber in the newly created position of Deputy 
Executive Director for Management. At ALA, 
he will have charge of all management func- 
tions, including especially personnel and finan- 
cial administration. 
budgetary 
tion and 
and all management 
and administrative 
matters relating to 
ALA’s con- 
ference and Mid- 
winter Meeting. Mr. 
Bock is a graduate 
of the University of 
Florida with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Public Ad- 
ALA, he 
was the director of Planning and Research in 
the Central and Southern Florida Flood Con- 
trol District. 


prepara- 
control. 


annual 


ministration. Prior to coming to 


Miss Marion DirtMan became Manuscript 
Editor in the ALA Publishing Department in 
February. Miss Dittman was senior editor of 
Childcraft, a fifteen- 
volume set of books 
for children, pub- 
lished by Field En- 
terprises Education- 
al Corporation, be- 
fore coming to ALA. 
For many years she 
was trade book edi- 
tor at Rand Me- 
Nally and Com- 
pany. She has also 
edited a community newspaper in Chicago and 
done editorial work at the University of Chi- 
cago Press. Miss Dittman is a graduate of 
Northwestern University where she received 


her B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
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RayNaArD C. SWANK will join the headquarters 
staff on July 1 and will become Director of 
the International Relations Office in the fall. 
succeeding Jack Dalton. The IRO office is be- 
ing moved to ALA headquarters. As director 
he will spend sev- 
eral months each 
year in foreign 
travel and firsthand 
work- 
ing closely with uni- 


observation, 


versity and govern- 
ment officials and 
library leaders. 
Within the United 
States, he will main- 
tain close working 
relationships with private and governmental 
agencies and organizations concerned with 
the functions and objectives of the IRO Office. 
Dr. Swank will be on leave from Stanford 
University. where he has been director of 
libraries since 1948. Prior to that he served 
on the staffs of the libraries of the University 
of Colorado, the University of Minnesota, and 
the University of California, and in 1955 he 
was a library consultant to the University of 
the Philippines. He has an A.B. degree from 
Wooster College. a B.L.S. from Western Re- 
serve University, and a PH.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


C. J. Hoy became Advertising Manager of 
the ALA Bulletin and Exhibits Manager for 
ALA in January. 
succeeding A. L. 
Remley. Mr. Hoy 
was the assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the American 
gical Trade Associa- 


Sur- 


tion before coming 
to ALA. Prior to 
that he was assistant 
executive director of 
the National Office 
Furniture Association. Mr. Hoy attended 
De Paul University and Indiana University. 
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WAKE UP AND READ 


By J. Martin KLotscue, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Dr. Klotsche 
is state chairman of National Library Week in 
Wisconsin. These remarks on the importance 
of reading were made at the first state-wide 
meeting of the Wisconsin committee. 

It should be unnecessary to state the prop- 
osition that reading is vital to the effective 
functioning of the democratic process. Yet 
its very importance requires its periodic re- 
statement. For while this proposition may be 
self-evident it is not self-explanatory, nor is 
it self-operating. It is the purpose of National 
Library Week. being observed this year for 
the second time, to urge Americans to “wake 
up and read.” 

The safety of the state has always depended 
upon the education of the sovereign, and 
where the people are sovereign the education 
of the whole becomes paramount. Ours is a 
government of the many with sovereignty 
residing in the people. The quality of that 
sovereignty thus depends on the degree to 
which people are inclined to learning and the 
manner in which they are disposed to be in- 
formed. This means reading 
reading well, and reading with comprehension 


reading much, 


and meaning. 

Yet there are many today who do not meas- 
ure up to these standards. Some years ago 
Lord Bryce in his American Commonwealth 
identified one of the great problems of the 
day as “the fatalism of the multitude.” He 
reasoned that as society becomes more com- 
plex and impersonal there is increasing dis- 
position on the part of people to slough off 
their responsibilities for reasons either of 
ignorance, indifference, or frustration. Highet. 


in his Man’s Unconquerable Mind, wrote in 
much the same vein in suggesting that man un- 
consciously loathes boredom and relieves it by 
thinking, but thinking about the wrong things. 
He predicted that it was perfectly possible that 
by the year 2000 life would be so comfortable 
for all of us, and we would be so devoted to 
the simple, asinine pleasures of life, that all 
thought would vanish and living would de- 
teriorate into a series of delightfully similar 
days. 

There is indeed this danger. For while we 
have more leisure and more income than ever 
before, and while we live longer than the 
people of a generation ago, there is no guar- 
antee that in the face of other competing at- 
tractions—radio, television and the cinema— 
the art of reading will be preserved. It has 
been reported that while one-half of the adults 
in this country live within a mile of a public 
library, only one in five ever enter it. 

Yet reading is imperative. It is a primary 
source of enrichment and entertainment for 


the individual: it is essential for man’s pro- 


fessional and vocational advancement; it is 
vital to the preservation of a democratic so- 
ciety. 

It is the purpose of National Library Week 
to call attention to the written word and to 
encourage people—all people—to read and to 
read in greater volume and with greater mean- 
ing. For the most important idea in man’s 
possession is his freedom to think and to be 
free to tell others what he thinks. And the 
quality of that thought is determined in large 
measure by the excellence of the ideas that 
have been put into writing and passed on from 


one generation to another. eee 


A MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


By THEopore WALLER, chairman, National Li- 
brary Week Steering Committee. 

During the second observance of National 
Library Week, millions of Americans every- 
where will hear the appeal, “Wake Up and 
Read!” They will then be offered an oppor- 


tunity to do something about it through par- 
ticipation in countless activities of state and 
local committees which are sponsoring a va- 
riety of appealing and interesting events. 
By working together on a scale never before 
thought possible, librarians, publishers. educa- 
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tors, communications people, and other lead- 
ing citizens in each of the states are in fact 


better-read, _ better-informed 


creating “a 
America.” National Library Week serves as a 
catalyst for all who share its objectives. 


Enormous communications resources have 
been mobilized. Through the cooperation of 
thousands of librarians working in a familiar 
and active community role, these national re- 
sources will be harnessed to specific local 
programs. 

As the April national magazines come out 
with their many articles in support of National 
Library Week, as newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision join in a swelling chorus, and as local 
committees go into action with well-thought- 


out programs geared to sharply-defined local 
objectives, let us remember that all this occurs 
in the context of an America challenged as 
never before in our history. In all of our 
activities let us relate the rewards of reading 
and the values of good library service to the 
national interest. 

Let us realize that libraries of all kinds 
play a vital role in American education. The 
goal of all of us who are concerned with 
education must be to help the individual of 
whatever age develop to the utter limit of his 
capacity. This is the pursuit of excellence. This 
is the goal of National Library Week. 


oo 


A WRITER'S DEBT TO LIBRARIES 


In a special contribution honoring National 
Library Week, ANYA SETON writes of the li- 
braries in her life. This is one of a group 
of special articles which will be distributed to 
newspapers by several of the major national 
syndicates for use during National Library 
Week. Among the contributors are Vance 
Bourjaily, Erskine Caldwell, Taylor Caldwell, 
Bruce Catton, Henry Steele Commager, Ralph 
Ellison, Harry Golden, Fannie Hurst, Russell 
Lynes, Harry Overstreet, Richard Powell, 
{rthur Schlesinger, Jr., Frank Slaughter, John 
Steinbeck, Gore Vidal, and Alan Villiers. 

It is with pleasure that I record once again 
my immense gratitude to libraries. If they did 
not exist I should never have discovered my 

particular bent and 
This 


in general would ap- 


career at all. 


ply to most writers I 
suppose, since we all 
read omnivorously 
and soon exhaust the 
books we own, bor- 
row from friends, or 
can afford to buy. 
But IT mean my state- 
ment quite literally. 
It was while stand- 
ing in the stacks of the library in my home 
Connecticut, 


town of Greenwich, 


riffing 


vaguely 


through various American _ biog- 
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raphies, that I discovered Theodosia Burr. of 
whom I had never heard before. Her story 
was embedded in Wives by Brad 
ford. I read it while perched on a window sill 
and thought, “What a fascinating story—lI 
wish I knew more about her.” And because I 
was already in the library I was able to grant 


Gamaliel 


myself the wish at once by consulting the 
Dictionary of American Biography, which 
confirmed my interest, and eventually resulted 
in my first book. Vy Theodosia. 

The intensive research on this and my other 
books carried me in time from local libraries 
to the two greatest and most comprehensive 
ones in the world, our Library of Congress 
and the British Museum, but to use the great 
ones intelligently one must know what one is 
looking for. 

This narrowing down and search for tiniest 
collateral mention comes later. Choice of sub- 
ject that first joyous shock of recognition 
“Tuts is what I want to write about”- 


browsing 


comes 
to me usually during a leisurely 
period in a smallish library. 

To some of the smaller libraries in this 
country I have paid tribute in the forewords 
books. They situated in 
places as different as Globe, Arizona; Marble- 
and Santa Fe. New Mex- 


ico. | could name dozens of others. They all 


of my have been 


head. Massachusetts: 


have charm no matter what their physical sit- 


(Continued on page 327) 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION AND DESIGN 


The Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn 
5, will present a conference on Book Illustration 
and Design: A Study of Eye Appeal in Chil- 
dren’s Books, June 18 and 19, at the school. 

The program for the .conference will present 
among its featured speakers the artists Leonard 
Weisgard and Fritz Eichenberg, designer Walter 
Lorraine of Houghton Mifflin, and editor Mar- 
garet McElderry of Harcourt, Brace. 

Small discussion groups will be arranged in 
the afternoon. Each will have an artist, a de; 
signer, and an editor present. Carefully selected 
exhibits will be provided. 

Registrants will receive in advance a kit con- 
taining a design problem. This will provide a 
choice of type, pages, and illustrations to be 
assembled. The material will give the registrant 
a chance to experiment and discover the prob- 
lems involved in designing books. At the confer- 
ence a demonstration will be given to show how 
the kit would be assembled by one of the pro- 
fessional designers. 

Registration forms may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Louis D. Sass, dean of the school. 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARY PROBLEMS 


The School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will hold a conference on metropolitan 
public library problems, June 18-20. Limited to 
50 persons. For information write to the Dean of 
the School, New York 27. 

LATIN AMERICAN 


LIBRARY MATERIALS 


The Library of Congress will serve as host to 
the Fourth Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin 
American Library Materials, June 18-19. The 
topic is Library Support to Latin American Area 
Studies and Major Subject Interests of Univer- 
sities and Other Learned Institutions. For further 
Marietta Daniels, Columbus 
Memorial Library, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 


information write 


RARE BOOKS 

A preconference meeting of rare book special- 
ists is scheduled by the Association of College 
and Research Libraries’ Rare Books Section to 
meet at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, June 18-20. A double series of programs 
will emphasize simultaneously 
problems of rare books, manuscripts, and special 
collections, and the content values of subjects 
relating to rare books and bibliographies. 


procedures and 


Guided tours of the University’s grounds will 
be available during the registration period on 
Thursday afternoon, June 18, and a special tour 
to Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, is 
planned for the afternoon of June 20. 

Registration fee for the entire session is $30.00 
per person. This sum includes board and lodg- 
ing. Registrants will be housed in single rooms 
in a University dormitory, except for a few 
double rooms which will be made available for 
married requesting them. Librarians 
wishing to make their own living arrangements 
in Charlottesville will be charged $25.00 as a 
registration fee and meal tickets for them will 
be available separately. 

For further information and registration forms, 
write to William H. Runge, Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


couples 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


A Library Buildings and Equipment Institute 
will be held in the University of Maryland’s 
new McKeldin Library on the College Park 
campus, June 18-20. This Institute, planned for 
librarians, architects, and administrators who are 
interested in college, school, and public library 
buildings and equipment, will be sponsored by 
the Section on Buildings and Equipment of the 
Library Administration Division of the American 
Library Association. 

The program will include talks and discussions 
on procedures for planning a library, interior 
layouts, heating, lighting. equipment, site selec- 
tion, and critiques of plans for new libraries. 
Four general sessions and three periods of spe- 
cialized group meetings are scheduled. 

The ALA display of building plans and ma- 
terial will be available for use throughout the 
Institute. Included in the display will be many 
photographs of new buildings and equipment, 
plans of new buildings, publicity for fund rais- 
ing, building program statements, standards for 
school libraries, and documents on site selection. 
There will be ample opportunity to discuss in- 
dividual building problems with librarians who 
are experts on college, school, and public li- 
brary buildings. 

The total fee for the Institute will be $36.00. 
The Institute registration fee will be $26.00 
(payable in advance), and will include room 
and board. The ALA Section fee will be $10.00 
(payable on arrival). All reservations for the In- 
stitute must be made in advance. 

For information about living accommodations, 
registration, transportation from Washington, 
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program, etc. write to Director of Institutes, Uni- 
versity College, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. Address other inquiries to Keith 
Doms, chairman, Buildings and 
Equipment, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


Section on 


TRUSTEE INSTITUTE 

The American Association of Library Trustees 
is planning a two-day institute, The Library— 
a Tool to Build a Better World, June 20-21, at 
one of the conference hotels in Washington. 
Speakers will include David H. Clift, Jack Dal- 
ton, Mrs. Raymond Allen, and Mrs. Merlin M. 
Moore. A panel discussion on “Librarians and 
Trustees—Partners in Progress to Build a Better 
Community” will be led by Bernard Van Horne; 
Mrs. Raymond Allen will lead a group discussion 
on “Problems of the American Library”; and 
Mrs. Raymond Young will chair a session on 
“Panorama of State Trustee Association Activ- 
ities.” The fee for the institute is $5.00 plus cost 
of group meals; probable total about $15.00. For 
further information write Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
executive secretary of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation, at ALA headquarters. 


ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Young Adult Services Division is plan- 


Latest from MARQUIS 


The DIRECTORY of 
MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 
(Ninth Edition—1959-60) 


Compiled by the editors of WHo'’s WHO IN 
America for the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties; biographies-in-brief of 63,900 ce1 
tified Diplomates arranged geographically 
under the 19 Specialty Boards; alphabetical 
index; “slimmer,” easier-to-handle in new 4- 
column format; 1980 pages. List $23.00* 


WHO’S WHO in the 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST 
(Sixth Edition) 


Over 13,000 biographies-in-brief, 4,500 never 
before published, of outstanding Southerners 
and Southwesterners; 960 pages. List $20.50* 

"55" minimum library discount 
Special pre-publication discounts 


MARQUIS-WHO’S WHO, INC. 
| Chicago 11 
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ning a day-and-a-half workshop or institute on 
adult books for young people, June 20 and 21. 
There is very considerable publisher cooperation, 
and the group will include many publishers as 
well as high-school and young adult librarians. 
For further information write Mildred Batch- 
elder, YASD executive secretary, at ALA head- 
quarters. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION 


An Institute on Library Service to an Aging 
Population, noted in this article because it is a 
special week-long program, will be the Adult 
Services Division’s major activity during the 
Washington Conference. Sessions will be held 
each morning, Monday, June 22, through Fri- 
day, June 26, from eight to half-past nine o’clock. 
The Institute, which is cosponsored by the Office 
for Adult Education, is designed to help librar- 
ians to recognize and define their responsibilities 
in serving the varied needs of a population in 
which more people are living longer. The prob- 
lems of finance and employment, health, housing, 
and aging successfully will be discussed by au- 
thorities in fields, with librarians 
menting on the implications for library service. 
Bertha S. Adkins, under secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, will open the 
Institute, and Ollie A. Randall, vice chairman, 
National Committee on the Aging, will address 
the opening session on “Aging as It Affects the 
Individual and Society.” In the last 
panel of librarians from a variety of size and 
type of community, led by Margaret Monroe, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, will identify principles on 
which library service to an aging population can 
be based, and discuss the form which specific 
services can take. 

No fee will be charged, but only those show- 
ing conference badges will be admitted. Regis- 
tration by May 15 is required; for forms write 
Eleanor Phinney, institute coordinator, at ALA 


these com- 


session, a 


some 


headquarters. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

The Department of Library Service, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, is planning a two-day 
conference on the School Library and the School 
Curriculum for June 29-30. The director, Sue 
Hefley, will be assisted by Meredith, 
school librarians of the Knoxville area, and the 
summer faculty of the Department. For further 
information write Katharine S. Diehl] at the De- 
partment of Library Service, University of Ten- 


Louise 


nessee, Knoxville. 
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ALTHEA WARREN, 1886-1958 


... an appreciation by ELEANOR Hitt Morcan, 
who was associated with Miss Warren through 
much of her professional life. Mrs. Morgan was 
librarian of the San Diego County Library 
while Miss Warren was with the municipal li- 
brary, and assistant librarian of the California 
State Library while Miss Warren was at Los 
Angeles. 

Althea Warren’s choice of librarianship as a 
career seems inevitable, as her fondness for 
books and her desire to share her reading inter- 
ests with others must have been marked char- 
acteristics from childhood. Throughout her life 
she loved to read, silently or aloud; she loved 
to listen as she sewed or knit, while others read 
aloud; she loved to talk about books and to 
have them ever within arms’ reach. 

As formal preparation for her life work she 
acquired a Ph.B. degree from the University 
of Chicago and a B.S. in Library Science from 
the University of Wisconsin. Then came a few 
years of practical experience as assistant in a 
branch of the Chicago Public Library and as 
chief librarian for Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 

In 1915 Miss Warren moved with her family 
from her native state of Illinois to southern 
California. Almost at once she was asked to 
make a survey of the San Diego Public Li- 
brary, including recommendations for its re- 
organization. By the time this was completed 
the Library Board thought so highly of her 
that they appointed her to succeed the retiring 
city librarian. During the next ten years she 
not only reorganized the central library on a 
but 
branch system. Her ambition for a new main 


modern basis greatly strengthened the 
building was thwarted in two elections. How- 
ever, the tremendous effort that went into those 
campaigns made countless new friends for the 
library and planted the seed which finally came 
to fruition some twenty-five years later with 
the present fine building. 

While in San Diego Miss Warren was recog- 
nized throughout the state as a leader in the 
profession and in 1921 was chosen president of 
the California Library Association. 

In 1926 she was appointed by the Los An- 
geles Public Library Commissioners as Assist- 


ant librarian in charge of branches. This was 
a large assignment as the Central Library had 
just been completed and $500,000 was at hand 
for fourteen new branch buildings to serve the 
rapidly spreading city. Her successful work in 
this period of rapid expansion was rewarded in 
1933 when after the death of her chief, Everett 





Miss Warren 


R. Perry, she was appointed city librarian. 
The administration to which she succeeded 
was already beset by the baffling library prob- 
lem of the depression, how to meet urgent de- 
mands for increased services in the face ot 
steadily dwindling revenues. The period of 
National Defense which followed and then 
World War II brought different but no less 
trying problems. Thea Warren faced them all 
with characteristic vigor and courage and with 
an inspiring conviction that in war as in peace, 
the library cause was supremely worth while. 
Library work in wartime was no novelty to 
Miss Warren for she had been adviser and 
mainstay of the librarians of Camp Kearny 
near San Diego in World War I. In World 
War II she played a more dramatic role as 
director of the Victory Book Drive in 1941-42. 
With leave of absence from the Los Angeles 
Public Library she spent four months in New 
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GRAIN DIRECTION 
so important in your 


CATALOG 





Grain-direction 
in any type of card 
should be at right angles to 
text matter in order 

to resist the curve of the 
typewriter platen and 
prevent a permanent curl. 


Frequent thumbing 
of Catalog Cards will 
‘dog ear’ or mutilate the 
corners, unless the 
grain-direction is at right 
angles to the reading matter 
as shown in the illustration. 


Se 11 | 


Bro-Dart Library Forms are laboratory- 





A Economy is MORE than the initial price. 
“<< Economy is also long life and efficiency. 
Bro-Dart means economy in ALL its phases. 

Bro-Dart ~‘ . 


Mig, | ro Dart 


Dept. A422 «6 INDUSTRIES 

90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 

1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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researched — not only for clarity of content, 
but for easy handling and durability. 


York headquarters, with results that brought 
her national prestige far beyond her own field 
of work. In organizing this campaign which 
was sponsored by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the American Red Cross, and the 
U.S.0., Miss Warren had to work with an ad- 
visory board representing no less than four- 
teen national organizations. She must have 
called upon all her remarkable resources of 
diplomacy, enthusiasm, and skill to create a 
working unit that in two years acquired, proc- 
essed, and distributed more than ten million 
books to our armed forces at home and abroad. 

In Los Angeles once more, the ALA paid 
her fitting tribute by electing her president for 
the year 1942-43. Again she responded with 
enthusiasm and again she achieved success in 
spite of wartime restrictions and fatigue. 

Miss Warren’s retirement from the Los An- 
geles Public Library in 1947 did not mean a 
withdrawal from the library world. In fact. the 
teaching period that followed may well have 
been as soul satisfying to her and as valuable 
to the profession as the more hectic ones that 
preceded it. Her lively and inspiring courses 
in library administration and in book selection 
were given one year in the University of Mich- 
igan, a semester in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and for a number of years in the University 
of Southern California. 

The rather brief time after her complete re- 
tirement from librarianship was the most 
leisurely of her life. Even when she was at the 
peak of her activity, however, she seldom 
seemed hurried. Long before the book was 
written Thea Warren had learned “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day.” Appar- 
ently she had time for everything and every- 
body that needed her—her professional work, 
her home, her devoted and beloved family, her 
host of friends, and somehow, always. time for 
reading. 

During the last months of her fatal illness 
from July until December 20, 1958. her mind 
never lost its keenness, her concern for others 
never flagged. and her courage never faltered. 
She had lived her life with gusto, savoring each 
experience to the full and sharing its richness 
with all who had the privilege of knowing her. 
To the end she was a glowing symbol of the 
gospel that it is more blessed to give than to 


receive. eco 
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Some of the beautiful, new 


GOLDEN BOOKS 
for Spring 1959 


IN Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 


The most beautiful and comprehensive vol- 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of man’s conquest of the air. A bril- 
liant array of full-color pictures and photo- 
graphs illustrates an exciting narrative, from 
the dreams of Leonardo da Vinci to today's 
rockets. 10 x 12%. Grades 5-High School 
March. $3.99 net. 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

For readers of all ages: a magnificent new 
world atlas in full color. Over 40 shadow re- 
lief maps, plus ancient maps, pictorial maps, 
pictures of mapmaking instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history of maps, 
describes each continent of the world. Size 
10% x 13%. Grades 5-High School. Janu- 
ary. $5.99 net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

135 pages of superb full-color paintings by 
the Provensens illustrate the favorite myths 
and legends of the western world, including 
The Song of Roland, Beowulf, Sigurd of 
the Volsungs, the heart of the great body of 
Greek myth, and much more. Size 8 x 11. 
March. $4.99 net. 


WALT DISNEY’S 

TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES 

\ four-in-one treasury: the drama and excite- 
ment of four Disney True-Life Adventure 
Films — Nature’s Half-Acre, Beaver Valley, 
Bear Country, Seal Island — captured in one 
volume. Color photographs on every page. 
Grades 5-High School. February. $3.59 net. 


CAMPING AND CAMP CRAFTS 
Wonderful book for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
family campers, and everyone who likes the 
out-of-doors. Hundreds of color pictures show 
camping equipment and methods, how to 
roll a bedroll, pitch a tent, build a fire, paddle 
a canoe, organize hikes, and more, more, 
more. Size §% x 11. Grades 4-up. March. 
$2.39 net. 


THE SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 

Hundreds of color photographs, drawings, 
sky maps and charts, together with a lucid 
text, enable the amateur sky-watcher to lo- 
cate and observe the wonders of the sky. It is 
the first simple “how-to” guide in the field. 
Grades 5-High School. May. $2.99 net. 


A new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

THE GOLDEN 

PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS 

An introduction to 80 species of birds. Color 
pictures on every page. Grades 3-5. March. 
$1.89 net 


New titles in the Golden Library of 


Knowledge 

MATHEMATICS THE*MOON 
SPACE FLIGHT INSECTS 
ANIMAL TRAVELS ENGINES 


Grades 4-8. Price: $1.39 net, each. 

WE ARE SIX 

Memorable photographs by Suzanne Szasz 
unfold the story of a happy family and how 
it welcomes a new baby. A book for children 


and parents to share. Grades 5-up. February. 
$2.99 net. 


TALL TALES OF AMERICA 
Exciting stories of nine American folk heroes, 
including Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, Sam 
Patch, Paul Bunyan. With color pictures. 
Grades 5-up. February. $2.99 net. 


Two new Capitol Adventure Books : 
Grades 4-Junior High School. 
ADVENTURE 

WITH GROWING PLANTS 

What happens when seeds germinate, how 
the growth of plants is affected by their 
environment. With photographs and draw 
ings illustrating the different stages of plant 
growth. March. $2.99 net. 
ADVENTURE WITH WEATHER 

\ 96-page, fully illustrated handbook of sim- 
ple weather theory to help the youngster 


understand weather analysis and forecasting. 
March. $2.99 net. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Library-Community Project Interpretation Meeting 


PUTTING OUR HEADS TOGETHER 


ALA’s Liprary-ComMunity Project has 
provided frequent opportunities for people to 
work together, joining different kinds of back- 
ground and skill with a common interest in 
defining the library’s place in the total edu- 
An example of this was 
the Interpretation Meeting in Chicago, on 
10-12, 1958. 

Nebraska and Wisconsin, LCP grant states. 


cative community. 


December 


had started the process of community and 
library study in September 1957. Now they 
had folders full of data about the pilot com- 
munities, Hastings, Nebraska, and Shawano. 
Wisconsin. They questions 

“What are the principal concerns of these 
What 


about these concerns? What agencies and or- 


were asking 


communities 7 knowledge is needed 
ganizations of these communities can provide 
this knowledge? What role shall the libraries 
play?” 

The time was ripe to put heads together to 
study and to develop and practice a process 
for answering these questions. From each state 
came a trustee of the pilot library who had 
heen involved in the community study, and 
the pilot librarian. To these two would fall 
the chief burden of translating the data into 
action. of putting the studies to work. 

Equally interested 


task 


each project 


and committed to the 


were the three state-level people from 
the project director, the head 


of the state library extension agency, and a 
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member of the LCP State Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Two consultants brought to the meeting 
the objective scrutiny of the uninvolved. 
Muriel Fuller, LCP project director in Michi- 
gan from 1955-58, came with specifically re- 
lated experience, although she had not par- 
ticipated in the Nebraska and Wisconsin proj- 
ects. Irwin T. Sanders, lecturer on sociology. 
Harvard University School of Public Health, 


had read LCP materials. and had mentioned 


{/ter the presentation of information by Irwin 
Sanders and Eleanor Phinney, Phyllis Maggeroli, 
LCP consultant, leads the group in discussing the 
principles and methods of interpreting data. 
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The total group, in two sections, discusses a program presentation. 


the Project in his bock The Community 
(Ronald Press 


direct contact with LCP. From a background 


1958). but this was his first 


of world-wide experience in studying the com- 
munity as a sociological entity, Dr. Sanders 


worked with the group on the specific con- 


cerns of Hastings and Shawano. The fact that 
of the Nebraska LCP State Ad- 


visory Committee, Richard Videbeck from the 


a member 


{ niversity of Nebraska, is also a sociologist 
gave the meeting the advantage of two experts 


Mrs. Verna Wright, Nebraska project director, 
and Louise Nixon, executive secretary, Nebraska 
Public Library Commission, in a corridor confer- 
ence with 


J idebeck. 


their own sociologist, Dr. Richard 


from another discipline. 

Add to this roster the ALA Office for Edu- 
cation staff, including Mrs. Grace Stevenson. 
Eleanor Phinney, and the LCP consultants. 
The combined experience of these eighteen 
people is now influencing operations in Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin. When the Library-Com- 
munity Project is completed, the work of 
these few days will add to the validity of the 
report that will eventually be available to li- 


braries every where. eee 


Kenneth Duchac, Wisconsin project director, 
confers with LCP colleagues—Marie 
of the State Advisory Committee; and from the 
pilot library, Mrs. Louis Hoeffs, trustee, and Mrs. 


Ella Veslak, librarian. 


Barkman 








BORZOI BOOKS FOR YOUNG PROPLE 


LISTEN TO 
MY SEASHELL 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
by Charlotte Steiner 
Ages 3-6. [REINFORCED] $3.25 


THE COOKING 
BOOK 
by Betty Miles 
Ages 3-6. [REINFORCED] $2.75 
THE PONY TAIL 
THAT GREW 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
by Winifred Bromhall 
Ages 4-7. [REINFORCED] $2¢75 


SPRING-4959 


THE GOLDEN 
TOMBO 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
by H. Tom Hall 
Ages 6-9. [REINFORCED] $3.00 


MUGGSY 


by Marion Holland 
Illustrated by THERESA SHERMAN 
Ages 6-8. [REINFORCED] $2.50 


THE DOLL 


OF LILAC VALLEY 
By Cora Cheney 
Illustrated by CAROL BEECH 
Ages 8-11. $2.75 


JACK‘ AND )THE\ BEANSTALK 


by Waltér de laMare 


Mlustrated by josERH LOW 


Al Ages. 


THE STORY OF 
THE PLATYPUS 
by Alfred G. Milotte 


Illustrated by 
HELEN DAMROSCH TEE-VAN 
Ages 9-12. $2.75 
RANCH 
BY THE SEA 


by Helen Oakley 
Illustrated by CHARLES GEER 
Ages 10-14. $3.00 


TALES 


TOLD AGAIN 
by Walter de la Mare 
Illustrated by ALAN HOWARD 
All Ages. $3.00 


[ REINEORCED] $3,00 


SOUND 


AND ULTRASONICS 
j by Robert Irving 
Illustrated by 
LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 
Ages 10 up. $2.75 


FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS 


Slave-Fighter-Freeman 
by Arna Bontemps 
Mustrated by HARPER JOHNSON 
Ages 10-14. $3.00 


CAPTURE AT SEA 
by Audrey Beyer 
IRustrated by H. TOM HALL 
Ages.g-22: $2.75 


Illustration from JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


y= All norzol BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE are bound in cloth. 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher,501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION NOMINEES 1959-60 


Library Administration Division 

For Vice President (President-elect) : 

Arcuie L. McNeat, University of Miami Libraries, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Davin C. Weper, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Section on Buildings and Equipment 


For Secretary—-for term 1959-61: 


Ratpw TT. Esterguest, Harvard Medical Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Sipney ButLer Situ, State University Libraries, 


Baton Rouge, La. 


Administration 
for term 1959- 


Section on Financial 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) 
61: 

Lynniet A. Moore, Public Library, Plainfield, N.J. 


ArtTHUR YABROFF, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Section on Governmental Relations 
For Secretary—for term 1959-61: 
SOPHRONIA WILLIS Dewey, State Library Commission, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 
ELEANOR Fawcet? Street, Public Library, Westport, 
Conn. 


Section on Library Organization 

and Management 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect)—for term 1959- 
6l: 


Harotp S. Hacker, Rochester Public Library and 


Monroe County Library System, Rochester, N.Y. 
Paut Howarp, U. S. Department of the Interior 
Library, Washington, D.C. 
Section on Personnel Administration 
For Secretary—for term 1959-61: 
KATHERINE FE, ANpeRSON, Library Association of Port- 
land, Portland, Ore. 
Mary Leona Huser, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 


For Member of Executive Board—for term 1959-61: 


Jean Henperson McFarvanp, Vassar College Library, 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Rutu Kivpurn Porritt, Radcliffe College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Section on Public Relations 

For Chairman—for term 1959-61: 

Mitprep T. Stisitz, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton, Ohio 

Heten A. Younc, Hennepin County Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect)—for term 1959- 


61: 

Rosert DumMonT FRANKLIN, Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Marcaret A. Katetey, Public Library, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 


For Secretary—for term 1959-60: 

Florence FE. Harsue, Southern 
System, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 

Marion L. Simmons, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y, 


Adirondack Library 





(Continued from page 318) 


uation, because the gathering together of 
many books automatically makes charm. The 
same charm imbues the librarians who tend 
them. I have never in all my travels met with 
a discourteous or unhelpful librarian. 

Judging from the masses of questions I have 
received after the publication of my books. 
The Winthrop Woman, | 
think that the general adult public still needs 


and _ particularly 


educating somehow on the primary use of a 
library. People write asking me for all sorts 
of genealogical, historical, and factual infor- 
mation which their nearest library is far better 
and I tell them so. 
Many thank me later with astonished delight, 
saying they had never thought of going to a 
library 


equipped to give than I 


which would be funny, if it were not 
also a bit tiresome! 

My debt to all kinds of libraries everywhere 
must be evident, and I am very happy that 
neither television nor comics seems to have 
discouraged the young from book-reading, for 
as Gibbon so aptly put it, “A taste for books 
is still the pleasure and glory of life.” eco 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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“ye americans 

= the Magazine for Future Adults 
Recommended by leading educators and 
librarians, this periodical reaches growing 
boys and girls during those all important 
and formative years (10 through 15). It 
encourages a love of reading and an appre 
ciation of worthwhile topics. Science, the 
humanities and the social sciences are pre- 
sented in such colorful and exciting fashion 
that youngsters want to read. Many teach 
ers use this magazine to supplement class 
room studies. If you would like further 


information, please contact us. 


Effective April 1 our subscription § rates 
will be $4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years 


and $10.00 for three years. 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 1399, Grand Central P.O. 
New York 17, N. Y. 














LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*5.cicc° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. 


SEND US LISTS. 
PICTURES: Instructional 
as well as decorative 


FOR the CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Pictures serve to focus ideas and to kindle imag- 
ination. They play an important role in making 
the way of learning both easy and attractive. 
Their visual-aid values are virtually unlimited. 
















Write for new D-G picture catalog PC56 
DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Atlases 


5241 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 —— 


Globes—Maps—Charts 








Easiest way of all 
to copy any library record! 


THE GENCO 


“CHALLENGER” 


PHOTO COPY MACHINE 


we 





Write us! 


GENERAL PHOTO 


PRODUCTS CO., INC 
15 Summit Avenue, Chatham, New Jersey 













in seconds... 





a clear, exact copy 
of the original 


% bound books 


% any printed or writter 
matter up to 9/2" x 
% copies all colors 


% reference data 


* reports 
* statement _ s 

Sav you work ar t 

and money v 3 ay a 
day! 

Take a 

get omplete tacts about the 
finest photo copy machine of its 


type at iowest of a2 


costs 
from 
with lifetime 
service guarantee 


complete 
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CATALOGING IN SOURCE SEEKS ANSWERS 


Tue Lisrary or Concress, under a grant from 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc., is cur- 
rently running an experiment in supplying cata- 
loging information to be printed within books 
themselves. During the year of the experiment 
(July 1958-July 1959) cataloging information is 
appearing in over one thousand titles being pub- 
lished by trade, religious, government, university, 
and society publishers. 

As part of this testing project, the Library of 
Congress is eager to receive as much informa- 
tion as possible as to the reaction on the pro- 
posal. How would libraries use this information 
if it were made generally available and what 
effect would it have on their procedures and on 
their organization? Some two hundred libraries 
of various sizes and kinds and locations have 
been selected for depth interviews by consul- 
tants working for LC on a Consumer Reaction 
Survey, but voluntary 
sought from all interested libraries. 
are urged to write to the address below sum- 


expressions are being 


Librarians 
marizing the reactions of their professional 
staffs to the ideas following. 

It is hoped that books carrying their own 
cataloging information 
source) would help libraries and their users by 
1) getting new books to users faster, 2) cutting 


(being cataloged in 


the present high cost of cataloging, and 3) pro- 
viding greater standardization in the identifica- 
tion of books. With these goals in mind, what 
would Cataloging in Source mean to your li- 
brary? Might it— 

1. Affect your library’s ordering procedures, 
book selection, reference, or bibliographical work 
(particularly if bibliographical publishers and 
all libraries used the same form of author and 
title entry) ? 

2. Affect your library’s methods of obtaining 
and preparing catalog cards? 

3. Simplify or complicate your library’s work? 

4. Eliminate equipment or create need for new 
equipment? 

5. Affect interlibrary relationships such as li- 
brary systems, centralized or cooperative cata- 
loging or processing, library deposits, interli- 
brary loans, union catalogs? 

For the sake of greater bibliographical stand- 
ardization, would you be willing to adopt the 
LC form of author and title entries? Always, or 
with specific exceptions? 

You are urged to get your opinions on record 
by sending them (favorable or unfavorable) to 
the Director of this CIS Consumer Reaction Sur- 
vey, Esther J. Piercy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1. eee 





The ALA Headquarters Building Committee, successor to the Headquarters Location Com- 
mittee, met for the first time March 12 at the present headquarters. Shown here are Richard 
B. Sealock, librarian of the Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; Gertrude Gscheidle, librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, chairman of the committee; and Andre S. Nielsen, librarian 


of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library. The 


{ssociation’s Endowment Trustees, Edwin C. 


fustin of Chicago and Edward Hopkinson of Philadelphia, are also members of the com- 


mittee. 


{t this meeting the committee started its work on selection of an architect to be 


recommended to the Executive Board, plans for financing of the new building, and further 


plans for the building itself. 














STATE LIBRARIES 





THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT—-WHAT NEXT? 


THE REAL VALUE of an “opinion poll’ may be 
questioned in some quarters, but it has been 
helpful to S. Janice Kee, president of the Ameri- 
of State Libraries. Since the 
Library Services Act expires in 1961, she realized 
that the Association must take a positive stand 
on federal legislation affecting rural library de- 
velopment. Because the state library extension 


can Association 


agencies are administering the Act, the opinions 
of their administrators are of value in deciding 
what the future position should be. 

Two weeks before the date of the 1959 Mid- 
winter Meeting, four questions were sent to the 
persons in charge of the 49 state library agencies 
and to several other librarians who are directly 
concerned with the Act: 

1. Do you favor complete termination of the 
Library Services Act in 1961? 

2. Do you favor asking for extension of the 
Act until the full $37,500,000 has been appropri- 
ated? 

3. Do you favor asking for indefinite extension 
of the present Library Services Act? 

1. Do you favor ALA’s supporting some new 
form of federal aid to public libraries? 

Replies were received from 41 states and two 
territories. In some cases the staff of the agency 
had collaborated in preparing the answers. In 
one case it was noted the staff was not in com- 
plete agreement. It was anticipated that ques- 
tions one, two, and three might be answered 
with a yes or no, while question four would pro- 
As a whole, this is what hap- 
pened. However, in some cases, there was no 


voke comments. 


reply to one or more of the first three questions. 
It should be repeated that this is a report of the 
opinions of the state agency, not the state at large. 

With its obvious limitation, here are the re- 
sults of this effort to get an opinion on an im- 
portant question: 

1. Twenty-eight state agencies and two terri- 
tories do not favor complete termination of the 
LSA in 1961; two believe it should end in 1961, 
and eleven did not reply. 

2. Thirty-one state agencies and one territory 
favor asking for extension of the Act until the 
full $37,500,000 is appropriated; four do not 
favor this proposition, and seven did not reply. 

3. This question, judging from the variance 
in replies, was not fully understood. However, 
five state agencies and one territory clearly stated 
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that they were completely satisfied with the LSA 
as it stands and would favor asking for its in- 
definite extension. Four additional state agencies 
indicated satisfaction with the present Act to 
the extent that they would not want to risk its 
termination in an effort to secure a new form of 
legislation. Two states suggested extension of the 
Act for only five more years after the $37,500,000 
is appropriated. 

4. In answer to this question relating to ALA’s 
support of a new form of federal legislation. 
thirteen state agencies and one territory replied 
yes, and there were fourteen additional favorable 
replies which had “perhaps,” “if—,” “possibly,” 
“after study” phrases in them. Five states and 
one territory prefer to have the present LSA in- 
definitely extended; five did not reply and four 
answered no. 

From the comments that 
questionnaire, the compiler gained several rather 
clear impressions. \First, the state library ex- 
tension agency heads, for the most part, have 
found out that five years is not long enough to 
do the job outlined in the LSA. Second, the state 
librarians in areas where growing and shifting 
problems loom 


were made in this 


population and metropolitan 
large have found it difficult to separate plans for 
rural service from their total library develop- 
ment program. The most frequently expressed 
objection to the present Act related to the popu- 
lation limitation. Those librarians who said they 
objected to any continuation of federal grants 
for library development did so for two reasons 
their conviction that government, not 
federal government, should support public li- 
brary development and their feeling of responsi- 
bility to “keep our word” with the Congress. 


state 


[The action of Council at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing to support the extension of the Library Serv- 
ices Act until the full authorization of $37,500,000 
has been appropriated and to study the needs 
of all types of libraries seems to follow the gen- 
eral recommendations received from the State 


Ep. | 


Library Agencies. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
Due to the death of Alton H. Keller, the 


Nominating Committee presents the name of 
Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, assistant librarian, Read- 
California State Library, Sacra- 
eco 


ers Service, 
mento, as candidate for secretary. 
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HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


Reports MAbDE to AHIL’s Board of Directors at 
the Midwinter Meeting show a variety of work 
in progress. Some of these activities have already 
been reported in the Highlights of the Midwinter 


Meeting (see ALA Bulletin, March 1959, 
p. 241). 
The Bibliotherapy Committee, Genevieve 


Casey, chairman, has reconsidered the proposal 
for its project on the effects of reading on pa- 
tients and inmates of hospitals and institutions, 
in the light of comments from the National In- 
stitutes of Health, to which it was submitted last 
July. The committee decided to limit the pro- 
posal to one for a workshop at which librarians 
and representative psychologists, psychiatrists, 
sociologists, and educators will explore and dis- 
cuss all facets of a research project in biblio- 
From the results of this 
further grant requests could then be developed. 
It is hoped that this proposal can be framed 


therapy. workshop 


and approved in time for resubmission this 
summer. 
Margaret L. Wallace, chairman of the Ad- 


visory Committee for the Hospital and Institution 
Book Guide, reported that a series of book lists 
prepared by members of AHIL will be a feature 
of forthcoming issues of the Guide. Among these 
will be “Recent Books for Mental Patients,” 
“Fifty Useful Titles in the Correctional Insti- 
tution Library,” “Books for Geriatric Patients,” 
and “A Selection of New Books for Workers 
with the Handicapped.” 

The Awards Committee is seeking suggestions 
for the AHIL award for exceptional service. 
Names of candidates, with supporting informa- 
tion, should be sent to the chairman, Henry J. 
Gartland, chief, Library Division (123A) Room 
970, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., without delay. 

Activities of the headquarters office in its 
first five months were reported by the executive 
secretary, Eleanor Phinney, as follows: 


This period has been devoted chiefly to developing 
a knowledge of the work and resources of the divi- 
sion, and to working out the relationship of the staff 
to its officers and chairmen. Such contacts with the 
field as have been afforded by attending a session of 
the AHA convention in Chicago, and visiting local 
hospitals with a hospital librarian from Canada, have 
been welcomed and should be increased. The steady 
flow of inquiries from the field has provided the 
oceasion for a gradual building up of some knowl- 
edge of materials on the operation and objectives of 











the types of libraries included in the division. In 
this connection, the crying need for revision and ex- 
pansion of the existing booklists should be stressed. 
Consideration should also be given to setting up 
some sort of advisory or consultant group, to which 
the executive secretary could forward requests for 
advice that cannot be met adequately with existing 
materials, or which need to be followed up with 
further advice and help. 

The work of AHIL is now an integral part of the 
ALA headquarters operation, and the executive sec 
retary feels that she has made an initial contribution 
to the work of the division simply by being a member 
of the headquarters staff. She is in a position to see 
that hospital and institution libraries are included 
with other types of libraries in discussions of library 
recruiting, of library education, 
whenever it is appropriate that this be done, and she 
also can readily enlist the help of other divisions 


services, or etc., 


when it is needed. 

Help of AHIL’s officers and members is particularly 
needed to see that good material, of general interest 
to members of ALA, is available for publication in 
the ALA Bulletin. Articles, or suggestions for articles, 
are much needed, and are an opportunity for provid- 
ing wider knowledge of hospital and institution work 


to the entire library field. eco 


you are a school librarian with teaching duties 
and/or a limited budget 


you haven't to buy, or time to check, 


all the review sources on children’s books 


will want our service. On 3x5 cards we give 
complete buying information on all current 
juveniles. 


money 


Two services — 
ONE 
TWO 


with cumulative reviews 


advance information on coming pub 
lications. 


Our files have many letters of apprecia- 
tion for our Time Saving Service. 


Write for complete details and sample cards 


NUBOKOB ARO 





“REG. APPUED FOR 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 
Marie Bergren 


P. O. Box 585A Oak Park, Illinois 
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ADULT SERVICES 





Much OF THE WorRK of the Adult Services Di- 
vision—as of other parts of ALA—is conducted 
in small board and committee meetings at con- 
ferences, by confer- 
ences, and through the activities of the division 
executive secretary. This month’s Adult Services 
will report on some of ASD’s activities as they 
have developed since the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, and at the Midwinter Meeting. 

Some of these activities are found in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the report of the executive 
secretary, which was presented to the division’s 
Board of Directors at Midwinter. 


correspondence between 


The executive secretary predicted in her report of 
February-June, 1958, that the “second round” should 
become more of a routine task. In the main, this 
has proved true, though the suspicion lurks that 
work with eighteen quite varied committees will never 
reduce itself completely to a routine task. . . . In 
general, with planning for the Washington Confer- 
ence already started, and with all committees set up 
and having their work under way, the division can 
be said to have achieved normal operation for the 
first time since its establishment. 

Outside of these activities, the most notable work 
of the office has been that of increased contact with 
the field and with other 
couraging to realize that through personal confer- 
ences and activities of the executive secretary direct 
and productive contacts have been made with the 


organizations, It is en- 


following: 

Office of Education; U. S. 
Health, Education and Welfare, Special Staff on 
Aging; National Committee on the Aging; U. S. In- 
formation Agency; education officers in the U.N. and 
National Education Association; American 
Foundation for Continuing Education; National 
Broadcasting Co.; Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Harper and Brothers; Rutgers University, Graduate 
School of Library Service. 

Through attendance and taking charge of the 
ALA membership booth at two regional conferences, 
the executive secretary had the opportunity to meet 
librarians states and the District of 
Columbia, and to talk at lunch to about 70 members 
of the Adult Education Section of the New England 
Library Association. .. . 

The division now has a number of projects under 
Attention should be 
drawn to the fact that this year sees the major atten- 
tion of the Special Projects Committee moving from 
current grants to the development both of principles 
for planning new projects and of specific proposals 
for new grants. The Sears Foundation Bibliography 
for Latin-American universities will be available at 


U. Ss. Department of 


| nesco; 


from eleven 


consideration or under way. 
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Midwinter Meeting. The third list of books, this one 
on “Our American Institutions,” was printed in the 
Fall Sears Robuck catalog, but was not reprinted as 
a broadside for distribution. Demand for the three 
Guides produced by the Committee on the Bibli- 
ography of Library Adult Education exhausted the 
supply, and additional copies have been run off. A 
policy has been instituted of granting permission to 
such groups as state library agencies to reprint the 
lists for quantity distribution. 


Important action of ASD’s Board and com- 
mittees was reported in the Highlights of the 
Midwinter Meeting. (See the ALA Bulletin, 
March 1959, p. 239.) Planning for future ac- 
tivities, and especially for the Washington and 
Montreal Conferences, also came in for major 
consideration at the Midwinter Meeting. De- 
tails on the Institute on Library Service to an 
Aging Population which will be held during the 
Washington Conference, appear elsewhere in this 
issue. Plans were developed for the program 
meeting of the division which will be presented 
jointly with the Association of Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries, the Audio-Visual Committee, 
the Round Table on Library Service to the Blind, 
the Public Library Association, and the Young 
Adult Services Division. It will center around the 
problems of library service to the reader who 
experiences difficulty in reading because of 
visual or physical handicaps or because of a lack 
of reading skill and background. In addition to 
talks about each problem there will be exhibits 
of materials and equipment helpful to such 
readers, with demonstrations of the latter. 

Assistance that the ASD might give to state 
and local associations in setting up adult educa- 
tion committees or sections was discussed at a 
joint meeting of three committees with related 
responsibilities. These were the Committee on 
Relations with State Associations, the Handbook 
Committee which is planning a handbook for the 
use of state associations, and the Personnel Re- 
sources Committee which is working on a file of 
names of experts in sections of the 
country. These groups are interested in the needs 


various 


of state associations for programs and materials 
on adult education and in ways in which local 
groups may be reached. 

The ASD Joint Committee on Library Serv- 
ice to Labor Groups includes representatives of 
organized labor as well as librarians. Much of 
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the time of this committee was devoted to dis- 
cussing the proposal for a project to develop 
continuing labor-library cooperation. The pro- 
posal has been accepted by the ASD Special 
Projects Committee and will go next to the ASD 
and ALA Executive Boards for approval. If funds 
are obtained for the project, grants would be 
made to selected libraries for developing special 
work with labor groups in their communities. 
Grants could be used for such activities as study- 
ing labor needs in the local situation, procuring 
materials, facilitating their organization and ar- 
rangement, preparing and handling of exhibits 
and publicity materials, and staff travel to ob- 
serve other programs. Direction and advice would 
be provided by a staff director and consultants. 
The committee is hopeful that such a project 
would show both labor and libraries the bene- 
fits of cooperation and an important part of the 
project would be reporting and evaluating the 
experiences of the local libraries. 

The division’s representative on the ALA 
Membership Committee reported to the Board 
that funds had been allowed for the preparation 
of a leaflet describing the scope and activities of 
the Adult Services Division to prospective mem- 
bers. eco 
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SPECIAL COURSES 
IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


FIRST TERM * SECOND TERM 
June 15-July 18 = July 20-August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 
Facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 
Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 
RECREATION — 
For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
910 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 









Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





The Library Binding Institute was founded 
by men of skill and integrity whose one desire 
has been to set and maintain highest possible 
standards for the Library Binding Industry 
. . . These men, their successors and serious 
newcomers who have joined the Institute in 
recent years are dedicated to a principle: — 
that of binding library books according to 
specifications and standards which have 
proven to give libraries greatest circulation 
at lowest cost. 


To be a member of LBI, a Binder may be 
certified only after giving evidence of his 
responsibility and his ability to meet these 
high standards. Binders who fulfill these 
requirements are invited to join LBI and 
make every effort to do so for the recogni- 
tion it affords. That’s why membership kas 
doubled in five years. 


To you, the librarian, this means much 
because you can pick a certified member of 
LBI to handle your binding orders and be 
sure you are getting the best and the most 
for your money. 


To know who these binders are, write 
today for the official list of Certified LBI 
Members. We'll send you at the same time 
copies of the “Standards for Library Binding” 
which is on the MUST reading list for every 
Librarian. We'll also tell you about the 
other free aids LBI has to offer such as 
movies, slides, helpful brochures, our mag- 
azine, posters, etc. 


Write today, won't you? to — 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


\ PRODUCTIVE DISCUSSION at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Library Development Committee re- 
sulted in several specific recommendations pre- 
sented to the Board of Directors of the Public 
Library Association by Alice Louise LeFevre, 
chairman. 

1. There is a widespread need for more in- 
service training programs for nonprofessionals. 
These can be conducted best by the state exten- 
sion agencies. 

2. Dramatizations of the public library stand- 
ards are needed. In addition, other methods of 
promoting and implementing the standards need 
to be worked out. Public recognition of libraries 
meeting the standards was suggested as one way. 

3. The need for a revision of the ALA Glossary 
of Library Terms was reiterated. It was suggested 
that a committee of the Library Administration 
Division could collaborate in deciding upon stand- 
ard terminology. 

1. Trustees have much to offer other divisions, 
and their membership on PLA and ALA com- 
outside their section (AALT) is 


mittees very 


desirable. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR THE 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 

\ conference meeting with representatives 
from other divisions affected by programs under 
the Library Services Act helped the Coordinating 
Committee for the Library Services Act formu- 
late recommendations for PLA These 
were presented to the Board of Directors by Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, chairman. 

1. The expansion of rural libraries under the 


action. 


Library Services Act has increased the need for 


more extension librarians. To meet this serious 
shortage state library extension agencies should 


work 


spec ifically 


library S« hools to courses 


on extension work and to provide 


with promote 
experienced staff members as instructors or lec- 
turers for the library school courses. 

2. The Recruiting Committee will be asked to 
the extension librarian 


prepare a brochure on 


because of the serious shortage. 

3. Although state library 
are well aware of the accomplishments under 
Act, too many city librar- 


ALA through the ALA Bulletin 


and every other medium possible should publi- 


extension agencies 
the Library Services 
lans are not. 
cize the great strides which have been made. 

1. The annual conference in Washington, D.C., 
gives the librarians and trustees an unusual op- 
portunity to tell the congressmen and all librar- 
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ians what has been accomplished under the Li- 
brary Services Act. A general session devoted 
to the LSA would be timely and would express 
the Association’s appreciation to Congress. 
ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
According to the Bylaws, the office of presi- 
dent is rotated among the three services. Eliza- 

beth Kennedy was elected president for 1959-60 

but will be unable to serve because she has ac- 

cepted a position not in a navy library. The 

Nominating Committee presents the following 

nominations for president 1959-60. 

Mrs. Reeina Yoast, District Librarian, Has. 
Sixth Naval District, U. S. Naval 
Charleston, S.C. 

Eunice Von Enpe, Assistant Head, Library Serv- 
ices Branch. Bureau of Naval Personnel. De- 
partment of Navy, Washington 25, D.C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
Mrs. Balch has 


of illness to withdraw her name as candidate for 


Base. 


Glenn been forced because 
president. The following corrected slate is pre- 
sented by the Nominating Committee, Noel R. 


Beddow, chairman. 


President 
Mrs. B. W. Biepennarn, R.F.D. 3, West Mon- 
roe, La. 
Mrs. RaymMonp A. Younc, 110 Parkway Drive. 


Columbia, Mo. 
First vice president and president-elect 
Roy C. Mitvar, 2524 North 86th Street, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 
ALAN N. Scunemer, 209 South 5th Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The candidates for second vice president will 
remain the same as announced in the January 
ALA Bulletin, p. 73. 

Alan N. Schneider, Louisville, Kentucky, was 
elected by the AALT Executive Board to fill the 
unexpired term of Mrs. J. H. Mohr, first vice 


president, AALT, who has resigned. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
meet for 


The National Assembly will 
morning session and lunch Monday, June 22, at 


one 


the Washington Conference. The discussion will 
center around the reports of the AALT Action 
Development, Membership, and Workshop Com- 
mittees. Delegates will be asked to tell about 
what they have been doing in their own states 
to carry out the objectives of the committees. 
The members. who are elected representatives 
of the state trustee organizations, will meet for 
luncheon to discuss the purpose of the Assembly 
and assess the success of the three which will 


have been held. eco 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





NEEDED REFERENCE WORKS 
Listed below are titles or descriptions of refer- 
ence works that 
Committee on New Reference Tools of the Refer- 
ence Services Division as needed in rey ised edi- 


have been suggested to the 


tions or as new works. This is a preliminary list. 
Before making potential 
publishers, the committee would like to have 


recommendations to 


expressions of opinion on the importance of these 
titles, including comment on titles which are not 
considered to be important. Suggestions as to 
other needed works would also be appreciated. 

Replies should be sent to John L. Nolan, 
chairman, Committee on New Reference Tools, 
P.O. Box 36, Kensington, Md., before May 1, 
1959. 

Answers to these questions will be used in 
compiling a second list which will be circulated 
to all RSD members for final voting on the most 
needed titles. The results of this voting will 
then be submitted to potential publishers. 

The titles on the list include recent 
mendations from reference librarians, from Com- 
mittee members, and titles from an earlier list 
which have not yet been published or for which 
there are as yet no publication prospects. (This 
earlier list was compiled by the Committee in 
1953 and voted by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries Reference Librarians Sec- 
tion as most needed at that time.) Some of the 
unpublished titles from the 1953 list have been 
under consideration by publishers but a further 


recom- 


expression of need by the profession is necessary 
before any definite action will be taken. 
The new list is as follows: 


1. Adams, William Davenport. Dictionary of 


the Drama (London, 1904). Volume I (A-G) 
only; no more published. 
The New York Public Library has Adams’ 


manuscript entries for the letters Q and R and 
a complete extra alphabet of entries which ap- 
parently had been intended for a new edition. At 
the present time there are no plans for publica- 
tion by the N.Y.P.L. 

2. American Historical Association. Writings, 
1941-47. 

The AHA has plans for publishing the Writings 
for these years but no action has been taken as 
yet. An expression of need might help the AHA 
in its efforts to get these volumes published. 

3. A biographical encyclopedia of publishers 


(new work). 





4. A dictionary of mythology (new work). 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has con- 
sidered compiling and publishing such a work but 
now reports that this “is in very rudimentary plan- 
ning stages,” and that other projects have taken 
precedence. 

5. A dictionary of philosophy and psychology 
(new work). 

Suggestions have been made that the two sub- 
jects be separated into two distinct works and 
that in psychology new editions be issued of War- 
ren’s Dictionary and Harriman’s Encyclopedia as 
well as an entirely new work by at least two col- 
laborators representing variant points of view. 

6. A directory of American clergymen (new 
work). 

Several publishers have considered this but no 
action has been taken. (A recent work of this 
character is not considered as meeting the specifi- 
cations laid down by the Committee in past 
years. ) 

7. Mathews, William. 
(Berkeley, 1945). 


\ supplement has been recommended, but the 


{merican Diaries 


author has no plans for compiling one at this 
time. 
8. Paetow, Louis J. Guide to the 
Medieval History (New York, 1931). 
The publisher states that 
does not appear that the book will now be re- 


Study of 
“at the moment, it 


vised.” 

9. Sears, Minnie Earl. Song Index (New York. 
1926; Supplement, 1934). 

\ second supplement is now being compiled. 
but there are no plans for publication. 

10. Sturgis, Russell. Dictionary of Architec- 
ture and Building .. . (New York, 1901). 

A thorough revision or an entirely new work 
is considered far preferable to a reprint (which 
is all that is now under consideration for pub- 
lication). 


11. U. S. National Archives. Guide to the 
Records in the National Archives (Washington. 
1948). 


There are plans to revise this, but no im- 
mediate prospect that manpower will be avail- 
able. 

12. U.S. Post Office Department. Street Direc- 
tory of the Principal Cities of the U. S. (Wash- 
ington, 1908). . 

Work on a private revision of this title has 
been going on for some years. The Post Office 
Department has raised questions regarding its 
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usefulness and feasibility. 

13. U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Check- 
list of U. S. Public Documents (Washington, 
1911). 

The ALA Committee on Public Documents 
and the Subcommittee to Study Federal Printing 
and Paperwork of the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration have investigated this. Returns on 
their questionnaire showed a strong sentiment in 
favor of this as well as a revival of the Docu- 
ments Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERLIBRARY LOAN 

Approval was given at San Francisco of the 
RSD Interlibrary Loan Committee statement on 
“International Interlibrary Loan Procedure for 
United States Libraries.” However, because of 
timing, it was too late for inclusion on the formal 
agenda of the Madrid meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations. The 
document was widely if informally circulated by 
the retiring vice president of IFLA, who reported 
a very favorable reception. The committee’s po- 
sition now is that loans may well begin immedi- 
ately on the basis of the statement, without 
waiting for formal IFLA action at a future meet- 
ing. Several inquiries concerning the plan have 
been received from American libraries, and the 
committee will welcome news of experiences as 
well as comment; Foster M. Palmer, Harvard 
University Library, is chairman. 


STUDY OF THE WILSON INDEXES 


Work of the subcommittee of specialists has 
been completed in the current study of the Art 
Index. Under the direction of its chairman, 
James Humphry, suggestions were solicited and 
received for new subject areas to be added and 
periodical titles to be added or dropped. These 
were embodied in a final voting list, accepted by 
the full committee, which was mailed out by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. to all subscribers. Revision of 
the index coverage is expected on the basis of 
returns, when tabulated and reviewed. 

The full committee is to meet this spring to 
consider which of the Wilson indexes is to be 
studied next and to make plans for inaugurating 
such study. Following successful precedent, it is 
probable that, with the concurrence of the di- 
vision president, a further subcommittee will be 
named of appropriate to the index 
chosen. This will be the first undertaking by this 
committee, now under jurisdiction of RSD. 


experts 


CHAPTERS 


As reported last month in Highlights of the 
Midwinter Meeting. a ninth chapter of RSD was 
authorized by the Division Executive Board. Ap- 
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propriate groups in still other areas have ex- 
pressed interest and have been supplied with 
information and literature relevant to formation 
and approval of chapter status. 

Activities of these chapters are most certainly 
of interest to all division members, particularly 
in view of the enthusiastic response and growth 
in number of chapters authorized during the past 
year. It is hoped that reports will be regularly 
sent in to headquarters, for use in this space in 
the ALA Bulletin. Election of officers, appoint- 
ment of committees, selection of projects, pub- 
lication of reference aids, joint undertakings 
with other groups, participation in regional con- 
ferences—such news items will serve not only to 
show the breadth and strength of our chosen 
specialties, but to spark similar good works on 
the part of other chapters and would-be chapter 
groups. 

NEWS OF REFERENCE ACTIVITIES 

Needless to say, news reports such as those 
solicited above are also welcome from other 
than chapter sources. Nearly all state associa- 
tions have reference sections, or constituent parts 
of similar nature. City and county library clubs 
frequently are engaged in worthy projects which 
deserve wide notice and which, indeed, may 
benefit from such notice in receiving outside ad- 
vice and assistance. At some future date, RSD 
may publish a journal designed to carry reports 
and departments serving and publicizing the 
work of reference librarians everywhere. Presi- 
dent Moore commented on this possibility in 
February’s column. For the nonce, the page in 
the ALA Bulletin can well play a part as clear- 
inghouse, trading post, meeting ground, and 
newsletter. Presidents of associations, chairmen 
please take 

eee 


of sections, chief factota everywhere 
note. 








authoritative 


these 
publications on world affairs? 


receive 


DO YOU 


The HEADLINE SERIES, 


comprehensive yet easy-to-read 
booklets, 64 or more pages, illus- 
trated and including discussion 
guide, reading and visual aid ref- 
erences. Bimonthly, $2 yr. 


FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, 

expert analyses of current events, 

8 pages. Semimonthly, $4 yr. 
Enter a subscription now, or 
write for sample copies to: 





FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION, Dept. AL 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


A combination paper cutter and trimmer called 
“Kutrimmer,” capable of cutting up to 50 sheets 
of paper at a time, has been introduced by the 
Michael Lith Sales Corp. of New York. The 
manufacturer states the “Kutrimmer” was de- 
signed so that in addition to regular paper 
trimming uses—board and heavy paper—quanti- 
ties of paper could be cut at one time. A unique 
hand clamp insures precision cutting of stocks 
such as photos and photo negatives, carbon 
paper, foils, rubber, felt, thin plywood, linoleum, 
leather fabrics, and 
thin soft metal. It also 
possesses a new device 
for measuring multiple 
cuts, a front gauge 
with paper support for 
convenient cutting of 
single and a 
hand clamp which can 
be easily set aside for 
cutting. Its 
knife is of high quality steel tempered to give 
the highest cutting efficiency. Complete informa- 
tion and descriptive literature may be obtained 
from Michael Lith Sales Corp., 143 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. 


sheets, 





special 


* * * 


A film rewinder that eliminates the troubles and 
film snarls encountered when breakage occurs 
on a reel of film being rewound has been made 
available by Foster Rewind. It is reported to be 
the only film inspection machine that winds either 
right or left under motor power. The electric pow- 
ered table unit winds 16, 35, and 8mm film on reel, 
core, or flange as needed. For further details and 
an illustrated four-page folder on the Foster 
Rewind, write International Film Bureau, Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


A new system for filing rolled prints, charts, 
drawings, maps, tracings, etc., has been intro- 
duced by Plan Hold Corporation. The new file 
system consists of modular steel encased Duro 
tubes in units of four tubes per file. Units meas- 
ure 12 inches wide by 4 inches high by 27 or 
33 inches deep. Special stacking features enable 
units to be assembled and attached to tops of 
desks or suspended under tables for out-of-the 





NEW 


| 


DOUBLE THICK WALL 


PAMPHLET CASE 


DOUBLE 


DOUBLE THICK 







DOUBLE 
THICK 


¢ NO CHANGE IN PRICE 
¢ HOLDS ITS SHAPE 
¢ EXTRA, EXTRA STURDY 


Demco announces a new, improved 
double thick Pamphlet Case wich 
leather pull. The top, bottom and front 
is two thicknesses of coverboard— 
glued 100% together. The front is cov- 
ered with durable black grained paper. 
Sides, top and bottom covered with 
light tan, tough kraft paper. You'll like 
them—and you'll like the fact that 
there’s no increase in price for this 
extra Demco quality! 


Available in 3 sizes: 
#509—10%x7x4 
#510—12%x9%x4 
#511—14'%4 x 10% x 3 


Dew 


THICK 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Roady. Now! 


YOUR 
GOVERNMENT 
GUIDEBOOK 


By 
Robley D. Stevens 


into official Washington 


er 80 illustrations 


e pictorial account of 
nment giving complete informa- 
the buildings and places of spe- 

1 and around the capital city. 
$4.50 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Publishers BOSTON 16 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


invites applications for the position of 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Public 
Libraries. 


DUTIES 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Should be a graduate of 


2 recent ¢ toarapt giving the name of three refe 


es to the Director of Personnel, Room 404, Legisla- 
tive Building, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


way locating. Write Plan Hold Corp., P.O. Box 
1038, South Gate, Calif. for further details. 


book truck featuring double 
possible for one person to 
quickly and _ easily 
transport 18 feet of 
books. The large ca- 
pacity of 18 feet of 
book space is available 
even though the truck 
measures only 36 inch- 


A compact. new 


sides makes it 


es long. 18 inches wide, 

and 43 high. 

Vv Construction is rugged 

Y steel throughout, built 

to stand hard service. 

The truck is finished with light brown baked 

enamel. Large 5 inch ball bearing casters, two 

swivel and two fixed, make the book truck easy to 

move and maneuver. For further details write 

Smith Manufacturing Co., 212 Ontario Street. 
S.E., Minneapolis. 


inches 


NEW DESIGN in port- 
able which 
match modern library 
furniture is now 
available. The frame 
is made of highly pol- 
ished one-inch square 
aluminum tubing. 
Steps are formed from thick high-strength alumi- 
num, and covered with rubber treads for maxi- 
mum safety. Two-step model is twenty inches 


steps 


high and weighs eight pounds; three step model 
is thirty inches high and weighs twelve pounds. 
Overall width is seventeen inches. Manufacturer 
is Winfield Company, St. Petersburg. Fla. @ee 


——SUMMER EARNING ADVENTURES—— 


AMAZING new 1959 World-Wide 
Directory Ove 12,000 fascinating 
States, many Foreign countries 
while you vacation. Completely ver 
including salaries. Supply limitec 
you want 


Summer Placement 
»pportunities ] 


) $3, Summer 


Directory () 50c Extra (Air-Mail 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


APPROVED monthly NON-FEE placement journal con 
tains a wealth of interesting U and World-Wide | 
brarian vacancies in schools, colleges, publi und technical 
libraries. NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. n i 
cations, school and librarian vacancies ‘REE, An 
important publication for your library. Highly recommended 
since 1952. 

} 2 issues $2 0 11 issues (yearly) $5 


5c, Sample Resume, Application Information 


Crusade, Box 99AL, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


Member of ALA 


April 1959 





CLASSIFIED 
Pe at) 


FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 


our specialties. Foreign books and_ periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St.. New York 3. 

SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. . . .” The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Tech- 
nical Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. 
Send list of your duplicates. Denster Company, 
303-4th Ave., New York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreign language classics. Interlinear Editions: 
Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of 
other translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


IMPORTED FROM THE SOVIET UNION 
Books in the English language on various scien- 
tific subjects. Among recent titles received are 
O. Schmidt’s “A Theory of Earth’s Origin,” 
K. Bykov’s “Textbook of Physiology,” M. Kor- 
sunsky’s “The Atomic Nucleus,” and A. G. 
Ivanov-Smolensky’s “Essays on the Patho-Physi- 
ology of the Higher Nervous Activity.” Inter- 
national Book Store, 1408 Market St.. San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. 

USED BOOKMOBILE FOR SALE. Gersten- 
slager make. Two door. 2,200 book capacity. Has 
been well maintained. Asking price $2500. 
Write: Ford Rockwell at Wichita City Library, 
Wichita, Kan. 


WANTED TO BUY 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG, 1948- 


1952, 24 volumes. Contact: Librarian, St. Bona- 
venture University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. An important publication for you 
and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
$5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified information including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD  DI- 
RECTORIES for librarians and educators to 
subsidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. 
II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, spe- 
cific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues;. nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 
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east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR CHIDREN’S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
Separate children’s room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children’s librarians. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with ex- 
perience and degree to head staff of Sharon Pub- 
lic Library. Growing community, expansion 
planned, combined circulation Children & Adult 
Depts. over 100,000, cooperative school program. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Write 
F. J. Fleming, Box 392, Sharon, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To direct services 
in beautiful medium-sized children’s department. 
Professional degree, experience desirable. One 
month vacation, 2 weeks sick leave. Beginning 
salary $4200; annual increments. Apply: Edward 
R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free Public Li- 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for beautiful 
Long Island village (pop. 23,000) half hour from 
New York City. Master’s degree required. Be- 
ginning salary $5000. Month’s vacation; sick 
leave; Social Security; New York State retire- 
ment. B-169. 

HEAD OF SERIALS SECTION. To be respon- 
sible for maintenance and development of the 
Central Serials Record for the library system, 
for all new cataloging and added volumes, and 
for supervision of two catalogers and two and 
one-half clericals. A good opportunity in a rela- 
tively new unit in a rapidly expanding library 
system. Open July 1. Qualifications: At least 
years experience in serials cataloging. 
Knowledge of two foreign languages desirable. 
Present salary: $5508. With new budget, July 1, 
expect increase in salary and increase in staff. 
Apply to: The Pennsylvania State University Li- 
brary, The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 

DIRECTOR. Village library in Nassau County, 
Long Island, one-half hour from Penn Station. 


two 
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Salary $5880; four increments to $7280. Master’s 
degree and six years experience required. State 
retirement, Social Security, New York State cer- 
tification. B-168. 

CIRCULATION & REFERENCE ASSIST- 
ANT, with interest in and knowledge of audio- 
visual aids and services, for fast-growing college 
library in Philadelphia area. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for professional growth and advancement 
for young man or woman with ambition, imagina- 
tion, initiative, and willingness to work hard. 
Graduation from accredited library school re- 
quired. Some college experience desirable (stu- 
dent assistantship might serve). Opening salary 
$4200 to $5200 depending upon experience and 
other qualifications. Faculty status, Social Se- 
curity, retirement program, other benefits. Date 
of vacancy, June 1, 1959. Write full particulars. 
B-170. 

HEAD OF ADVISORY SERVICES for North 
Country Library System, Watertown, New York. 
New cooperative system organized and operated 
under 1958 state aid law continues work of Re- 
gional Library Service Center established 1948. 
Challenging New York State Civil Service posi- 
tion involves supervision of 3 specialists and re- 
sponsibility for advisory, book selection, refer- 
ence, inter-library loan, and publicity services to 
65 libraries in Jefferson, Lewis, and St. Law- 
rence Counties. New and extended services 
planned. Qualifications: Eligibility for or posses- 
sion of a New York State Professional Li- 
brarian’s Certificate, a bachelor’s degree and one 
full year of professional study in an approved 
library school and at least three years of pro- 
fessional library experience including one year 
in an administrative capacity. Experience in 
adult work, book selection, public relations, and 
extension work valuable. Salary: $5840-$7130. 
New York State retirement, Social Security, 
health insurance, and other benefits. Apply: 
Robert L. Carter, Director, North Country Li- 
brary System, 1050 Arsenal Street, Watertown, 
nN. 

REFERENCE INTEREST or 
Service to 120,000, primarily urban, needs Head 
Reference Librarian to succeed Mrs. Helen Holt, 
an excellent librarian who’s retiring. L.S. degree 
required; Spring graduates may apply. Salary 
$4800 up; usual benefits. Position open now but 
can be delayed until early summer. Apply: 
Robert R. McClarren, Huntington Public Library, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. 

CATALOGER — OPPORTUNITY UNLIM- 
ITED! A new 3-county system offering central- 
ized processing needs a qualified person to set 
up and direct its Processing Department. The 


experience ? 
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System is in the beautiful, historic Saratoga re- 
gion and adjacent to metropolitan centers and to 
New England. Salary range $5280-$6300. Re- 
quirements: 5 years’ college including 1 year at 
an accredited library school and 4 years’ pro- 
fessional experience with 2 years of cataloging. 
Contact: Florence Harshe, Director, Southern 
Adirondack Library System, 35 Bath Street, 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT for work chiefly in 
reference and with high school students in beau- 
tiful North Shore Long Island library, 38 min- 
utes from New York City. 5th year degree de- 
sired now, required ultimately. Beginning salary 
$5000. 3814 hr. work week, 1 month’s vacation. 
State Retirement System and Social Security. 
Write: Director, Manhasset Public Library, Man- 
hasset, N.Y. 


southeast 
HEAD OF PROCESSING, $5992-$7067, depend- 


ing upon experience and qualifications, Require- 
ments: Bachelor’s and L. S. degree, five years of 
successful experience, at least two with duties re- 
lated to processing activities. New position re- 
quiring study, reorganization and supervision of 
all processing functions in fast-growing library 
system in suburban county of 450,000 popula- 
tion. For further information write: Charles W. 
Robinson, Assistant County Librarian, Baltimore 
County Public Library, 28 West Susquehanna 
Avenue, Towson 4, Md. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Rockingham Public 
Library serving two counties and the city of Har- 
risonburg, Va. Library Science degree and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Four weeks va- 
cation, sick leave, Social Security. Salary open. 
Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madison Col- 
lege Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR WANTED. Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Second oldest county library in United States. 
Home of original bookmobile. Circulation over 
400,000. Library Science degree with experience 
in Library Administration required. Bookmobile 
service with eight affiliated county branches. 
Modern library building being planned. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Reba Sponcler, Acting Librar- 
ian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, be- 
ginning September 1, 1959. Develop your profes- 
sional career in the heart of the east, chemical 
center of the world, population 112,000. Com- 
munity has the heart of a small town, the mus- 
cles and vitality of a metropolis, abounds in civic, 
cultural opportunities. Near 


recreational, and 


large universities, Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, and seashore resorts. School system 
ranks high country wide. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education and 30 hours in library sci- 
ence. Credits in either area may have been ob- 
tained in undergraduate or graduate level. Salary 
scale ranges from $4100 to $7600. Recent gradu- 
ates and those with experience (under age 45) 
in eastern third of U.S. Apply now to: Miss Vir- 
ginia Brown, Director of Personnel, Board of 
Public Education, 511 W. 8th Street, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Personal interview required. 


midwest 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Position now open 


in growing, modern library. Training and 
experience required; salary schedule, range 
$4080-$5220; vacation; municipal retirement, 
Social Security; Blue Shield Plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy public 
library in capital city. Library degree required. 
Usual benefits. Congenial staff. Moderate living 
costs. Start at $4800 up depending on _ back- 
ground. Write: Dorothy Russell, Jefferson City 
and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson City, Mo. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
seeks a man interested in buildings and organ- 
izational work to serve as assistant chief of cen- 
tral library for the new $8,000,000 central library 
now under construction. He will be responsible 
for much of the liaison work between the library 
and architectural and construction firms, later 
to plan major portion of move to the new central 
building and to assist in administration of central 
public departments. Position open to men with at 
least 8 years of general and varied public library 
work and considerable supervisory experience. 
Salary range $7826-$8346. Write: Raymond E. 
Williams, Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library, 
1001 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in the 
largest city in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Penin- 
sula, famous for fishing and hunting. Excellent 
for administrative experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Please apply to: Wm. J. Cummings, Box 127, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Sep- 
tember 1959. Busy junior high school in suburb 
of Cleveland. Library school degree required, 
some experience desirable. Clerical assistance. 
Processing done at Main Library. Department 
book and policy meetings with Public Library. 
Full school vacations, retirement, ill time. Salary 
$4400 up, depending on experience. Apply: Mary 
B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Following positions now vacant: Art Librar- 
ian, Browsing Room Librarian, Cataloger, Ref- 
erence Assistant, and Head, Special Collections 
Department. Salaries from $4800-$8000. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, TIAA, Social Security, Group 
life and disability insurance programs. 40-hour 
week, month vacation, sick leave cumulative to 
3 months. Write to Leslie W. Dunlap, Director of 
Libraries. 

REFERENCE, First Assistant and Circulation, 
First Assistant. Fifth year degree and one year 
professional experience required. Salary range 
from $5040 to $6000, depending on experience. 
Write: Dan A. Williams, Director, Public Li- 
brary of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, Ia. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Librarian I. Fifth 
year degree required. Salary range $4560 to 
$5520, depending on experience. Forty-hour, five- 
day week; 4 weeks annual leave; 96 hours an- 
nual sick leave. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 
rector, Public Library of Des Moines, Des 
Moines 9, Ia. 

WANT TO WORK WITH ADULTS? As ref- 
erence librarian at the Grace A. Dow Memorial 
Library you would combine reference work with 
advising readers. New library (LJ 12-1-55), serv- 
ing 45,000 people, is growing rapidly to meet 
needs of an unusually stimulating, well-educated 
community. Attractive city with its own sym- 
phony, art association, little theatre, foreign film 
series, art workshop and outstanding recreational 
opportunities. Responsible to supervisor of adult 
services. Requires fifth year L.S. degree or an 
equivalent combination of education and experi- 
ence. Will consider persons graduating this sum- 
mer. Salary starts at $5050 with increases to 
$5250 at end of six months, to $5450 at end of 
first year. Merit increases to $5850 at end of 
third year. Vacation, sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security and retirement benefits. For ad- 
ditional information and application, write: Mrs. 
Lois S. Borden, Personnel Examiner, City Hall, 
Midland, Mich. 

DIRECTOR FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY in city 
of 10,000 on Lake Michigan. Vacation center 
with diversified industry and fine schools. Oppor- 
tunity for creative leadership in developing li- 
brary facilities and expanding services. Book 
stock 15,000. L.S. degree desired. Salary depends 
on qualifications and experience. Position open 
August 1, 1959. Apply: Mr. Lloyd McLaughlin, 
921 Sheldon Rd., Grand Haven, Mich. 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS—beautiful suburb 
only 4% hour by “L” from cultural activities of 
Chicago offers three opportunities for serving in- 
tellectually awake community of 65,000. Head of 
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Children’s Work—responsible for planning and 
carrying out children’s program and book se- 
lection for Main Library and providing guidance 
to two branches. Assist in adult book selection. 
$5200 to start. L.S. degree required. Two years 
experience preferred. Young Adult Librarian— 
guidance to young adults in Main Library, young 
adult book selection for Main and branches. As- 
sist in Adult Readers’ Services and adult book 
selection. $4400 to start. L.S. degree required. 
Librarian I—plan and carry out children’s pro- 
gram and book selection in active branch. Assist 
in Adult Readers’ Services and Reference at 
Main Library. Assist in adult book selection. 
$4400 to start. L.S. degree required. All are un- 
usual opportunities to gain broad experience and 
for advancement in a progressive library. Write 
Director, Oak Park Public Library, 834 Lake 
Street, Oak Park, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS—MUNICIPAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In a cultural center 
suburb of Detroit. “Home Town of Henry Ford.” 
Immediate vacancies with promotional opportuni- 
ties to branch librarians. New branches under 
construction. Salary $4813 to $5540 per yr. Ed- 
ward Daniels, Chief Librarian, to be in Wash- 
ington ALA Conference for interviews, or write 
to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dearborn. 
Michigan, for immediate consideration. 

CATALOGER to have complete charge of the 
cataloging for a college library with clerical and 
student assistants. Some public service work will 
be required. 40-hour week, one month vacation, 
and Social Security. Retirement and major medi- 
cal plans without cost to the employee. Blue 
Cross available. Degree in library science and 
some experience as a cataloger essential. Salary 
$5000 upward depending upon training and ex- 
perience. Apply to: Dr. John W. Hollenbach. 
Vice President, Hope College. Holland, Mich. 

DIRECTOR FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY in city 
of 10.000 on Lake Michigan. Vacation center 
with diversified industry and fine schools. Op- 
portunity for creative leadership in developing 
library facilities and expanding services. Book 
stock 15,500. L.S. degree desired. Salary de- 
pends on qualifications and experience. Position 
open August 1, 1959. Apply: Mr. Lloyd Me- 
Laughlin, 921 Sheldon Rd., Grand Haven, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, April 1, 1959 or earlier. 
Starting salary $5000; vacation; Wisc. retire- 
ment; Social Security; health insurance and sick 
leave. Modern library, recently remodeled, serv- 
ing community area of approximately 10,000 in 
the beautiful Fox River Valley. Library school 
degree required, one year experience desirable. 
Apply to: Mrs. Anton Berkers, Sec. Board of 
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Trustees, Free Public Library, Kaukauna, Wis. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, with library sci- 
ence degree to assume responsibility for chil- 
dren’s room with excellent book collection. In 
college town of 20,000, near larger cities with 
many cultural advantages. Position open May 1. 
Minimum salary $4200. Municipal retirement, 
Social Security, vacation, sick leave. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY—New Positions September 14, 
1959. 35 hour week, all college vacations, IIli- 
University Retirement System providing 
disability, death, and pension benefits. Faculty 
status, academic rank. Library Science degree. 
Experience desirable. Minimum salary $540 per 
month, depending on qualifications. 
1. Asst. reference librarian. 


open 


nois 


2. Asst. cataloger. 
3. Instructor—Use of the Library and Reader’s 
advisor. 

Interested applicants should send a detailed 
letter, transcript of credits, references, experi- 
ence record, and photograph. Apply to: Miss 
Bernadine C. Hanby, Director, University Li- 
brary, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, III. 

NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in rap- 
idly growing engineering college for graduate of 
accredited library school. Position as yet unde- 
fined; dependent upon applicant’s background 
Faculty status, 
tenure plan, five-day week or equivalent, four 
weeks vacation, health and life in- 
surance, and retirement. Salary open; dependent 
on qualifications. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 
Houghton, Mich. 

CATALOGER in rapidly expanding state col- 
lege. New library building under construction. 
1014-month position (to be 12-month soon) pay- 
ing $466-$600 or more per month depending on 
qualifications. MLS essential; experience desir- 
able. Faculty status. State retirement and So- 
cial Security benefits. Write: Librarian, State 
College. Moorhead, Minn. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES. Bachelor’s 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 
to $7185 with 10 years experience. Credit for 
military experience. Annual increments to $8705. 


in education and experience. 


sick-leave, 


Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. To supervise a Branch Department of 6 
school-housed branches and a downtown branch, 
a School Service Department providing service to 
over 40 elementary schools and Hospital Serv- 
ice to 4 hospitals. Branch Librarian. Bachelor's 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 


to $6405 depending upon experience and back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise a school-housed pub- 
lic library branch. School Service Assistant, Pub- 
lic Library Extension Department. Bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up to 
$5950 depending upon experience and_back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise selection and dis- 
tribution of juvenile books for use in elementary 
schools; to provide advisory service for princi- 
pals and teachers. All Positions: 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 5-day week, sick leave, Social Security and 
good retirement plan. New air-conditioned li- 
brary as part of a new educational-cultural cen- 
ter. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich. 


southwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARIAN—Position under state re- 
tirement system. Pop. 11,000. Graduate from 
ALA accredited school. Salary $4300-$4800. Ap- 
ply, stating qualifications and personal data in 
full. Position open July 1, 1959. Applications 
accepted immediately. Write: Mrs. C. D. Ramsey, 
Box 87, Grants, N. Mex. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE  LI- 
BRARIAN position in small college library with 
professional staff of three will be open Sep- 
tember Ist. Delightful desert mountain climate; 
new building. Starting salary $4676-$5176 de- 
pending on experience. Apply: Edward C. Wer- 
ner, Librarian, New Mexico Western College. 
Silver City, N. Mex. 


pacific northwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Beginning salary 
up to $4800 with L.S. degree. Regional library 
in Washington’s Cascade Mountain area (see 
cover of Nov. ALA Bulletin). Brand new build- 
ing with beautiful children’s room. Growing and 
appreciative public. Opportunity to work with 
5-County Library Sve. Act. Demonstration library 
on our doorstep. Apply Librarian: North Central 
Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations, school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
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libraries. Salary dependent upon experience. 
Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library 
Malheur Co. Library, Ontario, Ore. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Full responsibility 
for cataloging and other technical processes. 
Some reference, circulation, and allied duties. 
Month’s vacation, Social Security, T.I.A.A., Hos- 
pitalization. Experience desirable but not essen- 
tial. Salary $4500 to $5000. Write: Richard G. 
Elliott, Librarian, College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSING DE- 
PARTMENT, Columbia River Regional Library 
Demonstration serving five large counties. Head- 
quarters at Wenatchee. Region includes Grand 
Coulee Dam and 15,000 square miles of Washing- 
ton’s vacationland. 150 miles to Seattle. Salary 
$6000. Library Science degree and some experi- 
ence required. Social Security, retirement, other 
benefits. Apply to Omar A. Bacon, Director, 
124 Benton Street, Wenatchee, Wash. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for Columbia 
River Regional Library Three 
bookmobiles serve five counties in scenic Central 
Washington. Opening is for Bookmobile sta- 
tioned at new Public Library in Wenatchee. 
Salary $4800. Social Security, retirement, other 
benefits. Library Science degree required and 
experience preferred. Apply to Omar A. Bacon, 
Director, 124 Benton Street, Wenatchee, Wash. 

THE OREGON STATE LIBRARY invites you 
to come to Oregon during the Centennial Year 
and enjoy a vacation wonderland the year around. 
Positions open: Children and Young Adults Li- 
brarian, Documents Librarian and Extension Li- 
brarian. Librarian III rating. salary $380-$480 in 
six steps, plus mountains, rivers, ocean beaches, 
unsurpassable scenery, mild climate, cool sum- 
mers, congenial staff. Legislature now in session 
and salaries may be raised to more competitive 
level. Requirements: four years of professional 
experience and graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school. Write to: Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Ore. 


Demonstration. 


far west 


CATALOGER for growing library in southern 
California city of 23,000. Open June 1, 1959. 
Salary range $4500 to $5400. Starting salary 
dependent on experience. Requires library de- 
gree, 2 years professional cataloging. Group life 
and health insurance, Social Security, retirement. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger. Librarian, Orange, 
Calif. 
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LIBRARIAN wanted for Serials and Circula- 
tion work in women’s college, 30 minutes from 
San Francisco. Month’s vacation, Social Security. 
Open Sept. 1. Apply to: The Librarian, Domini- 
can College, San Rafael, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

READER SERVICE: M.S. Type I L.S., M.A. 5 
yrs. exp. reference in pub. & college lib. 2 yrs. 
college cataloging was change from “Teletest.” 
Prefer at least part-time reader service. Youthful 
woman, cheerful though puckered from reading 
Union Catalog. Available Sept., °59, vicinity 
White Plains, N.Y. B 14-W. 

CHEERFUL, FRIENDLY EXTROVERT em- 
pire-state teacher and professional public life- 
certified librarian, seasoned 8 years. All phases 
public extension, college reference and K-12 pub- 
lic school services. Presently successful organ- 
izer-administrator, new $20,000 book budget 
7-12 public school library, seeks challenging re- 
warding change. Present salary $6340. Box 
B-15-W. 

WOMAN, M.A. DEGREE in L.S.. college and 
public library experience. Interested in reference 
in college or public library. Prefer Missouri or 
southern area. B-16-W. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, M.L.S., 3. yrs. 
exp. branch children’s librarian, 2 yrs. exp. co- 
ordinator of group reading guidance program at 
central library and 4 branch children’s rooms. 
Desires administrative position with opportunity 
to develop and carry out a creative children’s 
program. California or middle Atlantic States 
preferred. Can be at ALA Washington for inter- 
view. B-17-W. 

WOMAN, MSLS, wants Cataloging and/or 
Reference position in a college on the West 
Coast. Desires faculty status and 6-8 weeks vaca- 


tion. B-18-W. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR High School Librarian. 


Young Woman, Columbia Library School gradu- 
ate, M.A. teachers college, high school teaching 
plus junior high school library experience. Will 
be available September. B-19-W. 

REFERENCE AND CATALOG Librarian 
would like situation in Chicagoland area. B-20-W. 

GERMAN SCHOLAR, 31, five yrs. study of 
philosophy and Protestant theology, Dr. theol., 3 
yrs. lib. exp., German bookseller-examination, 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, seeks posi- 
tion. Publishing and admin. exp. B-21-W. 
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> 
WHAT DOES ONE LOOK FOR 
IN A BOOK COVER? 


MESSNER 





SOME LOOK FOR COLOR — 
SOME LOOK FOR DETAIL — 
SOME LOOK FOR WEARABILITY — 


Each ene for is own sake 
i4 important — BUT 


The combination of all three will attract more readers, improve shelf 
appearance and cost far less per circulation. With PICTURE COVERS* — 


COLOR — - is always at its brilliant best. 
DETAIL —— often exceeds that of the original. 
WEARABILITY through the use of special plastic inks applied by a special 


process, and as proven by laboratory tests, far exceeds that of any cover manufactured 
for use on prebound and rebound books. 


Insist that your binder use them when placing your next binding order. 





‘Picture Covers* 


x MAY 
bo ook? ‘ive 
RN THA eee 


icture Gover’ sinvINGs, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC., IN NEW YORK CITY* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: YUkon 1-1800 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





ett ae please send notice of avnfilms 
PU Clie eee me a ee ee) University “ic = tims 
Coe eae mee ie ti) 313 North first Ste 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Bitch 


SPACE PLATFORMS 


It is probable that man will explore 
the universe in our time. 

It is certain that man will always 
probe the frontiers of knowledge 
with living literature. 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





